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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


Journal of Proceedings. 


New Beprorp, August 17, 1842. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Peabody, of New Bedford. 

The Introductory Address was delivered by Dr. Alonzo 
Potter, of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Messrs. Greene, of New Bedford, and Kingsbury, of 
Providence, were appointed a committee to seat ladies 
and strangers. 

Messrs. Thayer, Leach, Solomon Adams, Cushing, 
Kingsbury, Fowle, and Robinson, of Freetown, were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate officers. 

Adjourned. 


Afternoon. 

At 3 o’clock, Professor Sears, of Newton, delivered a 
Lecture on the ‘‘ German Philogists.”’ 

The Records of the last Annual Meeting were read by 
the Secretary;—also the Constitution of the Institute. 
The President then made some statements in regard to 
the objects and previous doings of the Institute, which 
were continued by Messrs. Thayer and Greenleaf. Let- 
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ters, expressive of continued interest, from Vice Presi- 
dents Kimball and Pettes, were also read. 


Adjourned. 


Evening. 

The Institute came to order at 7} 0’clock. The first 
question on the printed list was discussed, viz: ‘‘ Is 
Specific Education necessary for Teachers?” Remarks 
were made by Messrs. G. B. Emerson, Robinson, Green- 
leaf, of Bradford, Robbins, of Rochester, Ladd, of 
Westport, Howe, of Boston, and Congdon, of New 
Bedford. 


Adjourned. 


Wednesday, August 18th. 

At 9 o’clock, a Lecture was delivered by the Presi- 
dent, G. B. Emerson, on Moral Education. 

At the close of the Lecture, on motion of Mr. Thayer, 
it was Voted, that the thanks of the audience be pre- 
sented to Mr. Emerson, for his highly valuable and in- 
teresting Lecture; also, on motion of Mr. Thayer, 

Voted, that five thousand copies be printed forthwith, 
for gratuitous distribution in this Commonwealth. 

A recess of ten minutes was then taken; after which 
Dr. S. G. Howe, of South Boston, delivered a Lecture 
on ‘* The Philosophy of Language.” 

Messrs. Thayer and Fowle were appointed a Com- 
mittee to attend to the publication of Mr. Emerson’s 
Lecture, and empowered to act in the premises according 


‘to their discretion. 


Mr. Thayer, of the Nominating Committee, read the 
Report of the Nominating Committee, which was ac- 
cepted. 


Adjourned. 
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Afternoon. 
At 3 o’clock, a Lecture on the Girard College, sent by 
Mr. E. C. Wines, of Philadelphia, was read by the Sec- 
retary, the author being unable to attend. 
The Institute then proceeded to the choice of officers, 
and the whole list reported by the Nominating Committee 
was chosen, as follows: 


PRESIDENT. 


Georce B. Emerson, Boston, Mass. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 


John Pierpont, Boston, Mass. 
Daniel Kimball, Needham, ‘‘ 
Gideon F. Thayer, Boston, ** 
Joshua Bates, Middlebury, Vt. 
Jacob Abbott, Farmington, Maine. 
Horace Mann, Boston, Mass. 
Peter Mackintosh, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
John Kingsbury, Providence, R. I. 
Elipha White, Johns’ Island, S. C. 
Samuel Pettes, Brookline, Mass. 
Nehemiah Cleveland, Newbury, Mass. 
Dennison Olmstead, New Haven, Conn. 
Theodore Edson, Lowell, Mass. 
Charles White, Owego, N. Y. 

Andrew S. Yates, Chittenango, N. Y. 
Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford, Mass. 
Samuel M. Burnside, Worcester, ‘‘ 
John A. Shaw, Bridgewater, 1“ 
Elisha Bartlett, Lowell, ss 
Samuel G. Goodrich, Roxbury, ‘‘ 
Charles Brooks, New York. 
Stephen C. Phillips, Salem, Mass. 
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Thomas Kinnicut, Worcester, Mass. 
John A. Pierce, Detroit, Mich. 
Cyrus Pierce, Lexington, Mass. 
William Russell, Boston, ‘‘ 


RECORDING SECRETARY. 


Thomas Cushing, Jr., Boston, Mass. . 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 

S. G. Howe, Boston, Mass. 

Daniel Leach, Roxbury, Mass. 
TREASURER. 


William D. Ticknor, Boston, Mass. 


CURATORS. 


Thomas Sherwin, Boston, Mass. 
Josiah F. Bumstead, *‘ es 
Nathan Metcalf, “ ee 


CENSORS. 

Charles K. Dillaway, Roxbury, Mass. 

William J. Adams, Boston, a 

Joseph H. Abbott, os oe 
COUNSELLORS. 


Theodore Dwight, Jr., New York. 
Emory Washburn, Worcester, Mass. 
David Mack, Northampton, " 
William Barry, Framingham, ‘‘ 
Thomas D. James, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nathan Bishop, Providence, R. I. 
Henry Barnard, 2d, Hartford, Conn. 
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Luther Robinson, Boston, Mass. 

A. B. Muzzey, Cambridge, ‘ 

Edward B. Hall, Providence, R. I. 
Thomas A. Greene, New Bedford, Mass. 


A Lecture was then delivered by the Rev. A. B. Muz- 
zey, of Cambridgeport, on ‘‘ The Schoolroom as an Aid 
to Self-education.”’ 

Adjourned. 


Evening. 
Mr. Thayer called the meeting to order at 4 of 8 
o’clock. The fifth question on the list, viz: ‘‘ Ought 
children under eight years of age to be kept still when not 
employed upon their lessons,’’—was taken up for discus- 
sion. Remarks were made by Messrs. Greenleaf, of 
New York, Mann, Nott, Baker, of Conn., Bishop, 
Fowle, Greenleaf, of Bradford, and Emerson, of Boston. 
The ‘‘ utility of the blackboard”? was then made the sub- 
ject of discussion, and remarks were made by Messrs. 

Emerson and Baker. 
Adjourned. 


Thursday, Aug. 18. 

The meeting came to order at 9} o’clock. It was 

Voted, That when the Institute adjourn at noon to-day, 
it adjourn to meet at the Town Hall, this evening, at 74 
o’clock, for discussion. A Lecture was then delivered by 
Mr. William H. Wood, of Cambridge, on the ‘‘ Moral 
responsibility of Teachers.” 

After which the President informed the Institute that 
he had received a communication, apparently from a 
lady, which the Institute voted to hear. 

The President accompanied the reading of it with many 
highly valuable comments and sugzestions ; after which, 
it was 
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Voted, That it be recommended to the Censors to pub- 
lish the communication, and, if possible, the remarks of 
the President. 

The Secretary having obtained leave of absence for 
the remainder of the session, Mr. Edward M. Gardner, 
of Nantucket, was appointed Secretary pro tem. 

On motion of Mr. Thomas A. Greene, it was 

Voted, That all persons who may now be present, in 
pursuance of a notice contained in the Common School 
Journal, for the Bristol County Common School Con- 
vention to assemble at this time and place, be invited to 
unite with us, and participate in the proceedings of this 
meeting. 

At 11 o’clock, Mr. Mann delivered an Address on 
District School Libraries. 

Adjourned to 74, P. M. 


Evening. 

The Institute met at 74 o’clock, according to adjourn- 
ment. 

The subject of ‘‘ High Schools” was taken up and dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Emerson, Congdon, Bishop, Gardner, 
Mann, and Arnold; Mr. Baker, having been called for, 
made some remarks, after which the question was laid 
on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Thayer, of Boston, 

Voted, That the thanks of the Institute be presented to 
the gentlemen from.whom we have received the course 
of instructive and interesting lectures of the present ses- 
sion; 

Also, 

Tothe Committee of Arrangements, by whose agency 
the lectures were secured, and other duties performed. 
Voted, That the thanks of the Institute be presented to 
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the citizens of New Bedford, for the use of the Town 
Hall. 

Also, 

To the proprietors of the North Congregational and 
First Baptist Churches, for similar courtesies in offering 
us the use of their respective places of worship for our 
lectures and discussions. 

Mr. Congdon, of New Bedford, made some remarks, 
expressing the gratitude of the inhabitants of New Bed- 
ford, for the visit of the Institute, which were responded 
to by the President; after which the Institute 

Adjourned sine die. 


T. CUSHING, JR., Rec. Sec’y. 








ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 





Agreeably to custom, the Board of Directors take this 
opportunity to present their Annual Report to the Insti- 
tute. They are happy to be able to give a favorable ac- 
count of its condition and prospects. 

The treasurer’s report shows an expenditure during 
the past year of $219,02, and a balance on hand of $502,62. 
This balance on hand is the largest that has ever been 
found in the treasury, and is quite worthy of record in the 
annals of literary societies. This handsome sum will en- 
able the Institute, perhaps, to adopt some new modes of 
usefulness, such as the publication for gratuitous distri- 
bution, of some of the most useful lectures, or other mat- 
ter connected with the subject of education. 

The report of the Curators informs us that they have 
hired a room for the Institute over the bookstore of Mr. 
William D. Ticknor, corner of School and Washington 
Streets, for holding the meetings, and for the use of the 
members of the Institute. The rent is at the rate of $50 
per annum. They also report that they have prepared a 
catalogue of the Library, and that the whole number of 
books, including unbound pamphlets, &c., is 1235. 

The Censors report that they made an arrangement 
with Mr. Ticknor to publish the lectures delivered last 
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year in a duodecimo form, and at an expense to the Ih: 
‘stitute of ninety-nine dollars and thirty-eight cents. 

After due deliberation, it Was decided to hold the An- 
nual Session for the present year in the large and flour- 
ishing town of New Bedford. This section of the State 
was as yet unvisited, and the Directors felt encouraged 
by the accounts received of the good effects of the visits 
of the Institute to the other sections of the State, to try a 
new field of action. ‘They had assurance that there was 
room for its efforts in Bristol county, and were promised 
a warm reception. They doubt not that their selection 
has met the approbation of the Institute, and will produce 
useful results. 

It seems unnecessary, at the present time, to recapitu- 
late what has been accomplished by our Society. Our 
twelve volumes of Lectures, containing the results and 
suggestions of the most eminent teachers and literary 
men, already known and quoted with high respect in 
Europe, are a lasting monument to its efforts. In addi- 
tion to these, we may congratulate ourselves upon hav- 
ing been instrumental in the establishment of the Board 
of Education, of Normal Schools, and many other means 
of improving and extending popular education. Remem- 
bering these things, let us not be discouraged, but seek 
out new modes of usefulness, and try to carry the stand- 
ard of education to the highest possible point. 


Very respectfully, 
T. CUSHING, Jr., 
For the Directors: 











LECTURE I. 


ON 


MORAL EDUCATION. 





BY GEORGE B. EMERSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTE. 





Tue subject assigned to me by the Committee of 
Arrangements is Moral Education. It seems to be gen- 
erally admitted, that no part of education is so important, 
and none so much neglected, as this. Such is the lan- 
guage of the school returns in this State; such is the 
testimony of those who have visited the Common Schools 
in the other States, and of all who are acquainted with 
the course and manner of instruction, wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. ‘This is at once an encouraging 
and a terrible admission. It is encouraging, because the 
first step towards the correction of an evil, is to admit 
its existence and its enormity. But itis terrible to know 
that, with all our boasted advancement, we still fail of this 
great and all-important end. ‘To neglect the moral ele- 
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ment, while we cultivate the lower propensities and the 
intellect, is to mistake the plan of the Creator, who, in 
making man, has endowed him with all the faculties of a 
brute, and all the capacities of a demon, but has made 
him a little lower than the angels, by lighting within him 
that flame which burns with an ethereal light, significant 
of its heavenly origin; it is to let this celestial fame go 
out, while we minister fuel to the consuming fires of the 
brutal and demoniacal parts of our nature. 

To come forward to point out the fearful mistake we 
have made, and to presume to show how it may be cor- 
rected, should need, I am aware, an apology. While 
there is a class of men, whose high office it is to educate 
our moral and spiritual powers, to reinstate conscience 
on its throne, and show us how all else should be brought 
into subjection to it, it would have been much more fit that 
one of this class should now occupy this place, and teach 
us this lesson ; and I cannot but feel how much more 
reverently, on such a subject, you would have listened to 
his voice. But they have done their part of the work. 
The great truths have been clearly declared. ‘The high 
principles have been eloquently laid down. An humbler 
but not less essential part is ours ; not to reason out new 
truths, not to bring new illustrations, but to draw con- 
clusions which may be applicable to the daily duties of 
our life, and faithfully, wisely, and courageously, to apply 
them. 

In treating this subject, we shall first endeavor to 
ascertain what is to be done. What is the moral educa- 
tion at which we should aim ? In the second place, What 
have we to act upon? And Jastly, how shall we effect 
our purpose. 
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What, then, is moral education? It is to awaken 
conscience, to give it activity, and to establish the pre- 
eminence which belongs to it among the feelings, propen- 
sities, and powers, of the human mind and character. 

It comprehends moral instruction and moral training, 
the teaching what the duties are, and the formation of 
moral habits. It is the education of the conscience 
which has been chiefly neglected ; yet this, more than 
any other part of our nature, should receive, from the 
beginning, constant and careful attention. 

An examination of what we are to act upon, will show 
the truth of this position, and indicate an answer to the 
third question, How is it to be effected ? 

Whatever may be our object in teaching, whether it 
be merely to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, or, 
in connection with them, to communicate information 
which shall be useful to our pupils in future life ; or the 
higher one of disciplining the powers of the mind, so as 
to give them their greatest energy and activity ; or this 
highest object, of adding to all these an education of the 
moral nature, which shall make our pupil come forth pre- 
pared for action, full of respect for right, and of reverence 
for the Author of right, and fitted ‘* to perform, justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously, all offices, both private and 
public ;°,—whatever view we take of our duty, we must 
act upon the mind, and it would seem to be essential that 
we should know something of the mind on which we 
would act; of the human character, of all its elements, 
as they exist in the constitution of a child. 

Here is the most complex and curious piece of ma- 
chinery ever made,—the work of a hand divine ;— 

*¢ How noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in 
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form and moving, how express and admirable ! in action, 
how like an angel! in apprehension, how like a god !”— 
Can the knowledge of this come to us intuitively ? I ex- 
hort you to make it a study. What study can be more 
worthy or more suitable? Remember, it is not many 
things, but one,—one wonderful machine of many parts, — 
all so related as to be dependent on each other ; all essen- 
tial ; each unintelligible without some knowledge of the 
rest. All must therefore be known,—body, mind, soul, 
—if you would act, with any hope of success, on the 
highest. 

If you were about to engage, in a capacity higher than 
that of a day laborer, in any other pursuit than that of 
teaching, would you not set yourself at once to under- 
stand what was the object which you should endeavor to 
have in view, and what the machinery by which you 
could attain it? If you were going to manufacture wool- 
len goods, you would wish to understand the nature of 
the raw material, the processes and machinery by which 
it is to be acted on, and to judge of the quality of the 
article you wished to produce. Will you do less, when 
the mechanism with which you are to operate is the work 
of an Infinite Architect ? and the web to be woven is 
the rich and varied fabric of human character ? 

If you were about to engage in agriculture, you would 
take care to inform yourself as to the nature of the soil, 
its adaptation to the various kinds of grain and vegetables, 
and the season of the year at which, in this climate, it is 
most proper to prepare the ground, to plough, to sow 
the seed, and to reap and gather into the barn. Will 
you take less care, when the soil is the human soul, the 
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seed is the word of life, the harvest, the end of the world, 
and the reapers, angels ? 

If you were going to navigate the ocean, you would 
wish to know how to judge of the ship, to sail and steer ; 
you would inquire about the currents that would set you 
from your course, and the winds that should bear you 
onward; you would learn to trace the moon’s course 
among the stars, and to look aloft to the sun in his path, 
that you might not drift at random on the broad sea, but 
speed towards your desired haven, as if you could see it 
rising before you above the blue waves. So much you 
would do that you might convey in safety a few tons of 
merchandise ; and all men would hold you unwise if you 
did less. Shall they not tax you with worse than folly if 
you make less preparation when your ship is the human 
soul, freighted with a parent’s and a nation’s hopes,—with 
the hopes of immortality,—if you fail to study the cur- 
rents of passion, to provide against the rocks of tempta- 
tion, and to look aloft for the guiding light which shines 
only from Heaven ? 

But, to speak without simile, the study of mental phi- 
losophy is of the greatest importance to a teacher, in every 
point of view. If we would exercise the several powers, 
we must know what they are, and by what discipline they 
are to be trained. If we would cultivate them harmoni- 
ously, in their natural order and proportion, we must 
know which of them first come into action, which are de- 
veloped at a later age, and what are the province and 
functions of each. Without this knowledge, we can 
hardly fail of losing the most propitious times for begin- 
ning their cultivation ; we shall make the common mis- 


take of attempting certain studies too soon, or we shall 
1* 
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make use of means little suited to the ends we have in 
view. 

Important as this study is, it is no more difficult than 
any other, if, in regard to it, we take the same course 
which we find the true one in other investigations,—if, 
laying aside conjectures, dreams, and speculations, we 
adopt the safe and philosophical rule, to observe care- 
fully and extensively the facts, and draw from them only 
their legitimate conclusions. 

There are three sources from which we are to draw 
light ; first, the facts of our own consciousness, the most 
difficult of all to consult ; second, the facts we observe 
in the mental growth of others, especially of children ; 
and last, the great storehouse of recorded facts contained 
in the works of those who, directly or indirectly, have 
written upon this subject. 

I have no thought of going into this wide field of in- 
quiry. I am only desirous of contributing the mite of 
my own experience to the common treasure of truth in 
regard to the question before us. I freely confess that, 
however admirable are the writings of what are called the 
metaphysicians,—and some of them are certainly among 
the richest, loftiest, most eloquent, and delightful writers, 
in the Greek, French, and English languages,—I say noth- 
ing of the unknown vast of German metaphysics,—how- 
ever much of grand conception, of elevating thought, of 
food for the mind in its highest mood, I may have found, 
or of speculation which enlarged the boundaries of mental 
dominion,—I have derived from them little of practical 
value, to guide me in the daily routine of my duties. 
Their work has been done. Its effects are in the world ; 
and it would be vain and idle to deny the good wrought 
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for humanity by the divine Plato,—the ideal of sublime 
imagination,—the severe Aristotle,—the close observer, 
reducing the processes of human thought to the neces- 
sary laws of trath,—the all-embracing Cousin, the pol- 
ished Stewart, the philosophic Reid, the eloquent Brown, 
and the crowd of others, who occupy the upper air. 
None, doubtless, have done more than they to advance 
this very work in which we are engaged ; but in this empy- 
rean, I have seen no one leading star, upon which I could 
fix my eyes and go safely over the dark and stormy waves. 

To confine ourselves to the one subject before us, the 
first, so far as I know, who, reasoning from the facts of 
human nature, and guided by the gospel, has given its 
true place to the conscience among the elements of hu- 
man character, is Bishop Butler. His three discourses 
upon Human Nature place in a clear and prominent light 
this whole subject of the subordination of the other parts 
of our constitution, and the pre€minence and authority 
of the conscience,—by which he evidently means the 
natural sentiment of conscientiousness, enlightened by 
an examination of our manifold relations, and with 
its empire enlarged and its action quickened by re- 
flection. All his discourses are of great practical value 
to the teacher who would teach a code of morals founded 
at once upon reason and the light of nature, and upon 
revelation. It is true, they demand serious study, but 
they richly deserve the profoundest thought that can be 
given to them. 

I would next refer you to the author of a discourse 
upon the ‘* Constitution of Man.” I insist not upon the 
physiological views on which this work professes to have 
been built. I long held them in derision, and am still 
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too ignorant in regard to them to have an opinion of any 
value. I speak now only of the classification of the pro- 
pensities, sentiments, and faculties, which it contains, and 
the observations which are made upon them. By these a 
light is thrown upon the path of the educator which he 
looked for in vain from any other source. 

I would also refer you to the works of the writers upon 
physiology, particularly to the work of Dr. Combe. So 
intimately are all the parts of the human constitution con- 
nected, and so vitally do the mental and moral depend 
upon the physical powers, that we can understand either 
only by studying them in connection with the others. 
For this reason, the knowledge of the laws of the struc- 
ture, growth, development, and health of the body, is 
essential to a comprehension of the corresponding partic- 
ulars in the phenomena of mind. And in no other way 
do we learn the all-important law, that every faculty of 
body and mind, every sentiment and every affection, is to 
be improved by exercise. 

I have pointed out the three sources from which we 
are to obtain information in regard to that point in the 
philosophy of mind which is important to us in our pres- 
ent inquiry,—reflection upon what has occurred and is 
occurring within ourselves, observation upon the facts ex- 
hibited by others, and the study of books. From each 


of these we infer the fact that the conscience begins to 
act with the very dawn of our faculties, and with it begin 
the two other essential elements of the moral nature,— 
love and veneration. Few of us can look back in mem- 
ory to the time before which we had no feelings of right 
and wrong, or of affection for our friends, or of reverence 
for the Author of our being. And though each of these 
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sentiments manifests itself with different degrees of force 
in different individuals, yet how constantly do we observe, 
in children of the tenderest age, an artlessness of truth, a 
warmth of affection, and a confiding humility and sin- 
cerity of reverence, which bring to our hearts the words 
of the Saviour, *‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
We have no epithets for purity, innocence, truthfulness, 
loveliness, trust, which mean so much as the single word 
childlike ; and Jesus, when he would answer the ques- 
tion, ‘* Who is greatest in the kingdom of heaven,” 
** called a little child unto him, and set him in the midst 
of them.” Thus we have light from heaven thrown 
upon the conclusion which we had drawn from our ear- 
liest faint recollections of infancy, from the angelic aspect 
and first acts of childhood, and from the recorded ob- 
servations of other men. At this age, then, moral edu- 
cation should begin, and the first teacher must be the 
mother. 

This is not the occasion to dwell on maternal influ- 
ence. But let it be remembered that it often rests upon 
the mother to give a shape to the future character. Rev- 
erence, truth, love, must exist in her breast, before she 
can impart them to her child. And perfect physical 
health, so important to the nurse of her own offspring, is 
but an emblem of the healthfulness of soul which she 
should possess. Unless the moral education be early 
and rightly begun, it will be in danger of beginning wrong 
ata later period. If, therefore, the mother would save 
her child from the infinite evils of a perverted education, 
she must begin herself to educate him aright; she must 
begin to teach him that heaven-inspired lesson, to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with Gov,— 
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that wonderful epitome of duty to which human wisdom 
has been unable to add. Let the mother see to it that 
the first words which the child learns shall be words 
of truth, and that he be not, by act or look, by fear or by 
bribery, taught the arts of deception. 

Justice is of such moment that it must never be viola- 
ted, in the value of a pin. ‘* Go back,” said a Christian 
mother to her boy, ‘‘ carry the pin back and restore it; it is 
not thine.” This simple lesson made an impression, which 
years and the world’s wisdom never erased; for nothing 
is little in the education of a child. And with men, as 
well as children, a violation of justice, no matter in what 
amount, is a great violation. Great injury is done to the 
conscience by giving softening names to bad things. A 
falsehood should be called a lie, and not a fib, and any 
departure from truth should be looked upon as reprehen- 
sible. He had studied the boundaries of truth, and the 
path which leads to falsehood carefully, who said that a 
child ought not to be allowed to state that as having hap- 
pened in one window, which had actually taken place in 
another. Exact truth is the only rule for children. 

In regard to the law of affection, it can hardly be ne- 
cessary to say any thing. A mother’s heart is usually 
right and true on that point, however false and wrong it 
may be on every other. ‘The union of the law of love with 
that of justice, in the Christian rule, Judge not, is of too 
great importance to be omitted. The child should, from 
the beginning, be taught to obey this command. He 
should be shown that he cannot look into the thoughts of 
others, or see with their eyes, and that, therefore, what 
in himself would be a lie, may in his brother be a mis- 
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take. Thus, from his earliest years, may he be taught 
not to look at the mote in his brother’s eye. 

But our business is particularly with the school, and 
we come now to the consideration of the third question, 
By what means moral education is to be conducted 
there. It is necessary, however, to premise one or two 
considerations. The first is, that of the three classes 
into which the elements of the human mind are divided, 
the propensities, which are common to us with the lower 
animals, the intellectual faculties, and the moral senti- 
ments,—education has to do only with the two latter. 
The teacher should be acquainted with the existence, 
nature, and laws of the animal propensities, but it is only 
as the good man should be acquainted with the second 
table of God’s revealed law, that he may know how they 
may be repressed. ‘They are ready enough, of their 
own nature, to come into action, and he must be on his 
guard, lest any thing should be done or suffered which 
will have a tendency to excite them to activity. 

The second observation which I would premise is, 
that the teacher must have constant reference to the well- 
known law of physiology, that every part of our constitu- 
tion, whether of the bodily frame, as our muscles and 
senses, or mental power, or moral faculty, is to be ex- 
cited, improved, and brought to its highest perfection, by 
exercise, upon its appropriate object, begun at the right 
time, regularly continued, and proportioned in duration 
and force to the strength and state of the faculty. These 
conditions of exercise vary with every several faculty, and 
must be separately studied and ascertained for each. 

We have seen that the essential point in moral educa- 
tion is to awaken the conscience, to give it activity, and 
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to establish it in the preéminence which, by the ordinance 
of the Creator, belongs to it ; that it comprehends moral 
instruction,—the teaching what the duties are,—and moral 
training, or the formation of moral habits ; and we have 
seen what knowledge of the human constitution is neces- 
sary to qualify us to understand and to perform this part 
of our duty. 

What, then, are we to do to awaken the conscience, 
on the supposition that it has not already been done be- 
fore the child is sent to school? I say awaken, because 
I believe that instruction can do nothing to create what 
does not already exist. ‘The conscience is there, at the 
bottom of the heart ; but it may be that it sleeps. From 
utter neglect it may have become torpid. The fire 
kindled by the hand of God still burns ; it is not extin- 
guished, though it may give no light ; it may be dim from 
a parent’s neglect; it may be smouldering under the 
ashes of early sin. What shall we do to rekindle it and 
raise it to a flame ? What have the teachers of righteous- 
ness in all ages done ? What the inspired lawgiver and 
prophets of the Jews ? What did the Saviour do? He 
addressed himself directly to the conscience. ‘* Swear 
not at all.”’ ‘* Resist not evil.’’ ‘*Give to him that 
asketh thee.” ‘* Be ye perfect.” ‘* Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God.” 

So must we address ourselves directly to the con- 
science. Butto be felt, the address must come from the 
conscience. Formal words have no effect. Dull disserta- 
tions, or sermons upon duty, serve only to create apathy. 
Words that burn, must come from a heart kindled as by 
a live coal from off the altar. A few such words, utter- 
ed from a deep and sincere conviction of duty, go to the 
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conscience, and will hardly fail to arouse it. If the chil- 
dren have been made familiar with the vital moral teach- 
ings of the New Testament, it will be sufficient to show, 
of any particular duty, that it flows naturally from that 
fountain ; or that a particular vice is forbidden, directly 
or indirectly, there. If the child be not familiar with 
these truths, the teacher must hasten to make him so. 
And for this purpose the lessons of the Great Teacher 
must be daily read, and their application to the whole 
circle of human duties pointed out. Moral teaching in 
school must be essentially like moral instruction in the 
pulpit. Both must come from the same source. The 
long and profound discourses of the pulpit are but too 
seldom fitted to the comprehension or condition of a 
child ; and there are but too many children to whom the 
voice of religious instruction will never come but in the 
school-house. But whoever believes that life and im- 
mortality are brought to light in the gospel, must look 
thither for aid in awakening the dormant energies of the 
immortal soul. 

In thus speaking of the gospel as the great source 
of moral and religious light, I would not confine others 
to this alone. If any one finds that he can gain 
light from other sources, let him obtain it thence. 
I only say that, for myself, 1 must first go to Jesus 
Christ. In his Sermon on the Mount, and in his other 
discourses, I-find instruction which the voice within me 
assents to and confirms, for which I Jook in vain to all 
other beings that have lived. In his parable of the tal- 
ents, I find a command which comes with more authority, 
the more I dwell upon it, to cultivate to the utmost 
every faculty with which I have been endowed ; and this 
2 
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is the lesson which it may teach others. We must ob- 
tain assistance wherever we can find it. Beginning here, 
we must look through creation and time, inierrogate his- 
tory, and the course of things, and listen to every voice 
which promises to give us wisdom. For our office is no 
less than to teach all the laws of nature and of Provi- 
dence ; those which govern the body and the intellect ; 
those which relate to our moral and religious nature. 
We must, therefore, understand and point out our rela- 
tion to God, the Creator of the body as well as the soul, 
the Author of all laws,—the material and organic, as well 
as the mental and moral. And it is only by insisting 
upon the duty of obedience to all of God’s laws, that we 
can render the empire of conscience coéxtensive with 
our relations to all of his creatures. 

We have next to inquire what tends directly to en- 
lighten and cultivate this moral sense. 

The same means by which we have sought to awaken 
it,—direct addresses to it. In regard to every act, we are 
to ask, or lead the child to ask, ‘Is it right ?” not, ** Is 
it expedient ?”? ‘* Will it be well thought of ? Will it 
advance me in other men’s estimation?” but, ‘* Js it 
right 2”? ‘Ts it consistent with God’s laws ?” ‘ Is it 
kind ?” 

And here I would make a suggestion which is of im- 
portance. It should be our object not to impose the 
laws of our own conscience upon our pupils, but to ex- 
cite theirs to action. ‘The difference is infinite. In one 
case, we make blind followers ; in the other, independent 
agents. In the one case, we make respect for our opin- 
ions, thoughts, or reason, their guide ; in the other, their 
own perceptions of right and wrong. In the one case, we 
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give them a thread, by holding which they may be able 
to follow us as long as we are with them ; in the other, 
we place within them a guide, ever watchful, and con- 
stantly more intelligent, to accompany them through life. 

The conscience is to be enlightened by giving instruc- 
tion in regard to the various duties. The child must be 
first made to understand his relation to the Creator, and a 
deep sense of His universal presence must be impressed 
upon him. Hrs attributes must be dwelt upon ; his in- 
finite goodness, his all-comprehending wisdom, his bound- 
less power, his holiness, his justice, and the thence re- 
sulting duties of habitual reverence and worship. The 
profanity of children is more frequently thoughtlessness 
than deliberate impiety, and a desire to offend God. 
And frequent addresses upon his character and presence, 
will be more effectua] than any thing else to correct it. 

Intelligible and striking illustrations of the goodness of 
God may be drawn from the external creation, the beauty 
of the fields, the waters, the sky, and the objects which 
live and move therein, the grateful variations of the sea- 
sons, the balmy air, the pleasant light, the happiness of 
existence. From the same source may be drawn illus- 
trations of his wisdom, and especially from the wonderful 
structure of our own body. His power is shown in the 
vastness of the creation, in the sun and stars, and the 
motions and perfect regularity of all his great works. 
The sublime account of the creation, in Genesis, and 
many glorious passages in the Psalms and in the Prophets, 
may be read to children in school to impress these great 
truths upon them. 

Some of you may ask why I insist upon these com- 
mon-places of the pulpit. I answer, because I believe, 
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if such considerations were properly, naturally, and with 
the unaffected feelings which belong to them, presented 
to children, they might be made to grow up with an 
habitual sense of God’s presence in his works,—so that 
all things seen should continually remind them of Him. 
Every object in creation is different, and the minister 
of different feelings and thoughts, according to the view 
we have been accustomed to take of it. A tree, accord- 
ing as we look upon it, is either a mere tall, growing 
thing, to be cut into fuel, or sawn into plank, or it is one 
of the noblest and most beautiful of God’s works, rising 
toward heaven, as should our prayers, bringing the influ- 
ence of the clouds upon the earth, sheltering cattle be- 
neath its shade, and birds in its branches, ministering, by 
its shape, its colors, and its motion, to man’s sense of 
beauty, and exhibiting, in its admirable structure, such 
laws of arrangement, growth, strength, durability, as tax 
man’s utmost wit to understand and admire. Should 
not children, if possible, be so instructed, as to see what- 
ever of good and beauty there is to be seen, in every part 
of the creation, so that they may ever walk as in God’s 
temple ? Should they not be so educated that their daily 
and constant associations with the objects which present 
themselves to their senses, may be on the side of benev- 
olence and happiness, of wisdom and truth? The ex- 
alted strains of Milton, Thomson, Cowper, Young, Col- 
eridge, Bryant, and other poets, may be employed for 
the same purpose. Portions of them, after a full and 
feeling explanation from the teacher, may be committed 
to memory,—so that, while the imagination is stored 
with images of beauty, the memory may furnish fit 
expression for the feelings they suggest. ‘T'o a person 
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so educated, the stillness of night, with the starry canopy 
above, would not fill the mind with fears of goblins and 
ghosts, but would raise it to wonder and adoration, and 
the warm emotions of the heart would burst spontaneously 
with a rapt, poetic glow, into words,— 


** There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion hike an angel sings ;’’— 


or clothe itself in the sublime expressions of worship,— 


** These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty.” 
And the mountain, in its grandeur, instead of being an 
image of torrents, dashing down 


‘* Precipitous, black, jagged rocks,’” 
would, 


‘* Like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
blend with the thought, 
Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing ,—there 
As in her nataral form, swell vast to Heaven.’’ 


Next in importance are our social duties,—those 
which arise from our relation to our fellow creatures, and 
which are comprehended in the second great command- 
ment of the New Testament. 

These should be daily and regularly explained and en- 
forced. The general neglect of this most important part 
of education seems to proceed partly from a belief that it 
is sufficiently provided for by the instruction of parents, 
and of the ministers of religion. If instruction in social 
duties were sufficiently given elsewhere, it would indeed 
be superfluous to insist upon it in school. But this is far 
Q* 
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from the case. A large portion of the parents whose 
children fill the public schools, are either disinclined, or 
are unqualified, by their want of education, or by the en- 
grossing nature of their occupations, to give suitable in- 
struction in social duties ; or, what produces the same 
effect, they conceive themselves unqualified. At home, 
then, the instruction is often not obtained. Neither is it, 
in very many cases, at church. Many children are of 
necessity unfrequent attendants at church ; some go not 
at all,—and to many more, the instructions of the pulpit 
are not suited. ‘T'hese are usually addressed to grown 
men ; and if, occasionally, direct addresses are made to 
children,—such as are present,—they are, naturally and 
properly, much more occupied with religious than with 
social duties. A regular course of instruction from the 
pulpit, upon social duties, adapted to the capacity of chil- 
dren, is, I believe, very rare. This may be right, and 
I do not mean to say that it is not. But it certainly is 
not right, that, in a country like ours, regular, systematic 
instruction in the social relations and duties should no 
where be given. ‘The schools are eminently a social in- 
stitution. ‘They are provided by law, maintained at the 
public expense, and intended for the instruction of the 
whole community in those things which are essential to 
the public good. They are therefore, especially, on 
every account, the place in which instruction in social 
duties should be given. 

The discovery has been made, and in some places 
men have begun to act upon it, that it is better to prevent 
the commission of crime, than to punish it when com- 
mitted ; that a merciful code of school laws may be made 
to take the place of a sanguinary code of criminal laws ; 
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that good schools are better than bad jails ; that a kind 
schoolmaster is a more useful member of society than a 
savage executioner ; that capital instruction is better than 
capital punishment ; that it is better and easier to teach a 
boy to love a heavenly Judge, and keep his command- 
ments, than to teach a man to fear.an earthly judge, after 
he has broken the commandments ; that it is pleasanter 
to spend a long life in the service of God and mankind, and 
the enjoyment of health and prosperity, than to divide a 
short life between the poor-house and the prison, and end 
it on a gallows ; that it is better to prepare men to fill 
their own pockets honestly, than to tempt them to empty 
their neighbors’ pockets dishonestly. 

If these are truths, the teacher has a most important 
public duty to perform. If it be true that, to form the 
child, by daily instruction and daily training, to a regard 
for the laws of justice, integrity, truth, and reverence, so 
that he shall grow up mindful of the rights of others, a 
good neighbor, a good citizen, and an honest man, is 
better and more reasonable, than to leave him in these 
respects unformed or misled, and to endeavor afterwards 
to correct his mistakes and enlighten his moral sense by 
the weekly instructions of the pulpit, and the influence of 
the laws of the land ;—the teacher must give regular and 
systematic instruction in social duties. If these are 
truths, the teacher has a great work to perform. He 
has to lay deep the foundations of public justice. He 
has to give that profound and quick sense of the sacred- 
ness of right, and the everlasting obligation of truth, with- 
out which, law will have no sanctity, private contracts no 
binding force, the pulpit no reverence, justice no author- 
ity. If these are truths, and if it is a greater thing to 
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form than to reform, it becomes all parents to look to it, 
what manner of men they have for their children’s teach- 
ers. 

The question recurs, How shall this moral instruction 
in social duties be given ? 

Cases are continually occurring, in every school, of the 
violation of these duties in the intercourse of the children 
with each other. ‘These should never be allowed to 
pass without the lesson which they suggest. A boy may 
be easily made to understand, that if he injures the 
property of another, or defaces the school-house, he as 
really violates the law of property, as if he took money, 
since he subjects somebody to an expense, which is 
pecuniary, and also gives trouble ; and if this were fully 
explained, such offences would cease to be so common. 
The same may be said of the petty thefts of books, pen- 
cils and pens. ‘They are committed because the offender 
is not made to understand that they are of the same com- 
plexion as stealing the money, by which these articles 
were purchased. ‘These are not small matters. A child 
allowed in the commission of such sins, will be in danger 
of going on, by imperceptible degrees, to those more 
considerable offences against property, against which is 
denounced the rigor of the law. It is found that great 
numbers of those boys, who are sent, by a decree of the 
courts, to the House of Reformation in Boston, for 
offences which subjected them to imprisonment, took 
their first lesson on the wharves, where they supposed 
they were not seriously violating property, by taking a 
little molasses from a cask, or a little coffee or sugar 
from a bag or box. ‘They reasoned correctly, doubtless, 
when they said, that if there were no harm in taking a 
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little molasses on a stick, there could be none in taking a 
little more in a tin measure, and carrying it home to their 
poor mothers. And, if there were no harm in taking it 
from a wharf, there could be none in taking it froma 
grocer’s shop. But here the law steps in, and declares 
that to be now criminal which before had been innocent, 
—such a change having been produced in the nature of 
right and wrong, by a hogshead of molasses’ crossing a 
wooden threshold ; and the boy who, many a time, had 
taken a gill from the bung with impunity, is condemned, 
for taking four gills at once, to three months’ imprison- 
ment,—a sentence which is commuted, by the lenity of 
the court, to a five years’ residence at South Boston. 
The boys reasoned correctly ; their only mistake was in 
supposing that they could take any amount, however 
small, of another person’s property, without guilt ; and all 
this could have been made as clear to them at school, as 
it is to you or me. Not that I would recommend this 
process of tracing to consequences. The delicate con- 
science of a child is quick enough to perceive, if it be 
once aroused, that the real sin is in violating property at 
all, and that the amount makes no difference in the real 
nature of the crime. And it is not conscience, but a 
base, earthly prudence which you address, when you 
teach a child to beware, not of sin, but of the jail or the 
gallows. Even this low motive it may be necessary 
sometimes to bring into operation ; but let it be under- 
stood that this is not moral instruction, but prudential,— 
no better than that of the savage Spartan, Beware how 
you steal. 

The lessons of school present frequent occasions for 
moral instruction. History abounds in them. History 
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has been described as philosophy teaching by example. 
It might be called moral philosophy so teaching ; for 
there is no more suitable vehicle of moral instruction. 
And, unless taught under the guidance of a moral prin- 
ciple, the study of most periods of history is of very 
doubtful value. Take the Roman history, for example, 
which enters so largely, in one shape or another, into the 
course of study of those who receive what is called a 
liberal education. Julius Cesar, in his account of his 
wars in Gaul,* coolly tells us, on one occasion, that he 
determined to cross the Rhine, that is, to invade Ger- 
many, for several reasons ; the best of which was, to 
strike terror into the Germans, by showing them that the 
Romans could and would invade them if they chose,—and 
a second, to punish a nation who had had the temerity to 
tell him, what was certainly true, that he had no rights on 
their side of the river, and they should there do as they 
pleased. He accordingly builds a bridge, and goes over 
into Germany ; and though he cannot find the free nation 
whom he had seen fit to consider his enemy, he burns all 
the villages and houses he can find, destroys the harvests, 
and having, he says, gone far enough for his glory and 
advantage, he returns and breaks down the bridge. Now, 
it is common to spend time and take pains to explain the 
construction of this famous bridge. But what must be 
the moral effect of. this history, if not a word is said of 
the violation of right by invading an independent nation, 
or of the atrocity of this wanton destruction of villages 
and harvests ? Again ; a Roman, who is often held up as 
a model of the old Roman virtue, was wont to conclude 
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all his speeches with, ‘‘ This I say, and that Carthage 
should be destroyed !”? What must be the effect upon 
the moral sense of the learner, to read, without any re- 
mark from his teacher upon their violation of humanity, 
these truculent words, uttered by a man who is pointed 
out to his admiration, in regard to a city, to destroy 
which the Romans had no more right than we have to in- 
vade China? 

The morality of the Roman poetry and mythology is 
still less questionable. How often has the friendship of 
Nisus and Euryalus been extolled! The only story we 
have of them is of their stealing, in the darkness of night, 
into the enemy’s camp, and, after having glutted their ap- 
petite for blood, by the murder, in sleep, of num- 
bers of their enemies, of being discovered and put 
to death, in consequence of carrying off the spoils. 
What must be the effect of passing such a scene without 
a comment, speaking only of the fidelity of their friend- 
ship, and saying nothing of the savageness of this mid- 
night murder ! 

Similar observations might be made on the character 
of most of those who figure in heathen history and my- 
thology, both gods and mortals. And is the history of 
Christian nations much better ? Or the writers of modern 
history, the Humes, and Gibbons, and Voltaires, by 
whom we are taught the great lessons of history,—are 
they safer moral guides ? Would you, therefore, exclude 
ancient and modern history, and the literature of antiquity, 
from the circle of liberal studies ? By no means. ‘The 
same rule would exclude a greater part of our own his- 
tory. The story of our intercourse with the Indian 
tribes about us, a story of systematic encroachment, 
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wrong, and injustice, has been and is told by writers 
calling themselves Christian, in a spirit which will hardly 
gain in a comparison with the moral tone of Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries, and which often falls short of the honest faith- 
fulness of Tacitus. ‘These books must be read, but it is 
the business of the teacher to stand by, and, pointing to 
the gospel, to show constantly wherein the character of 
the event or actor falls below that standard. 

This teaching of moral truth by details is a duty of 
which any faithful Christian teacher is capable. 

But moral instruction is too important to be left to the 
occasions that may occur in the business of the school, 
or to those that may be presented by the studies that are 
pursued. The moral sentiments are the highest of our 
faculties, and their education should form an integral part 
of the teacher’s plan. Systematic moral instruction can 
be given only by assigning, in the arrangements for each 
day, an hour at which attention shall be exclusively given 
to it. For this purpose, the teacher must provide him- 
self with some good treatise on moral philosophy, like 
Wayland’s or Parkhurst’s, and, selecting a portion, pre- 
pare himself for each lesson by careful study and thought 
upon some one particular point. Instruction from such a 
human source should have authority given it by quotations 
from the Scriptures; and a diligent searcher of the 
Scriptures will not find it difficult to discover passages 
bearing upon every point of human duty. The course I 
would recommend is one which I have myself pursued 
for some years, and which I find adapted to the end in 
view. It is to begin each day by reading a portion selec- 
ted from the New or Old Testament, accompanying it 
with observations upon the particular duty which I wish 
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to enforce. These observations need not, and should 
not, occupy more than five or ten minutes. In this way 
the great cardinal duties may be more or less fully ex- 
plained in the morning exercises of ten or twelve weeks. 
A course of instruction intended to cover a larger period 
may be more in detail, and extend to a greater number 
of particulars. ‘The great danger to be guarded against 
in these lessons is formality. ‘They lose their value as 
soon as they cease to be earnest. 

The third class of duties in which a child should be 
instructed, includes personal duties,—his duties to him- 
self. These duties are of great importance, as it is upon 
a knowledge of and obedience to them, that the happi- 
ness of his existence will depend. ‘These duties are 
comprehended in self-knowledge, self-control, and self- 
culture. In regard to these, more instruction is needed, 
and less is usually given, than in regard to either of the 
other two classes. ‘To urge us to discover and perform 
our duties in this respect, the deep-seated desire of hap- 
piness, the strongest and most universal of our desires, 
seems to have been implanted. Yet so deplorably have 
these duties been overlooked, so lamentably have they 
been disregarded, that we are almost ready to conclude 
that this strong desire has been implanted, as the voice 
of antiquity, Know thyself, has been uttered, and the 
command of Christ been given,—all equally in vain. 

Self-knowledge implies a knowledge of the body and 
its powers, of the nature of the animal desires, appetites, 
and passions, of the intellectual faculties, and the moral 
sentiments ; of the laws of the health of all these parts of 
the system, and of the modes by which each is to be 
controlled or cultivated. But why, it may be asked, 
3 
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make a knowledge of the body and of the laws of phy- 
sical health a part of self-knowledge ? Who is the Crea- 
tor of the body ? Who established these laws of health ? 
One would think, from the slight manner in which we 
often find a knowledge of the body and its laws regarded, 
that it was a common opinion that ‘‘ some of nature’s 
journeymen had made men, and not made them well,” — 
so far as the body is concerned. But if the body be 
really God’s workmanship, its laws must be God’s laws, 
and worthy of man’s, or at least of children’s, study. 

The body was made by God as the dwelling-place of 
the soul, and they are so connected that the health of the 
one depends upon the health of the other. A person 
fully convinced of this will feel that he has no more right 
to violate the laws of the health of the body, than he has 
to violate the moral laws, or those relating to the health 
of the soul. If these laws were universally taught, and 
the conscience made to recognize them, we should soon 
cease to see,—a sight by which we are now so often 
shocked,—good and religious men sacrificing the body, 
and with it their usefulness to their fellow-men, by delib- 
erate violations of the laws of that Great Being, to whose 
service they profess to have devoted themselves, body 
and soul. 

The next part of personal duty is self-control. The 
child should be early taught that there are parts of his 
nature which he has in common with the brutes ; that 
these,—the animal propensities,—good within certain 
limits, tend always to excess ; a portion of them tempting 
him to beastly sensuality, another portion to falsehood and 
to savage rage and cruelty; that a great lesson he is to 
learn is to keep these passions and appetites under the 
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control of the higher parts of his nature, his enlightened 
reason and conscience ; and that the Saviour has given 
instruction of infinite value, when he taught that out of 
the heart proceed evil thoughts, and when he pronounced 
a blessing on the pure in heart; thus establishing the rule 
of the wise man of old, ‘‘ Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence.”’? ‘The instruction he obtains from examining his 
own structure, and that obtained from revelation, con- 
firming each other in this striking manner, the child will 
be prepared to admit the duty of self-control ; he will 
understand how he may exert it, and that itis his highest 
interest to exercise it. 

The duty of self-culture is an inference from the 
knowledge of the powers with which man is endowed, 
and the consideration that these are the gift of God, and 
that it is his will that they should be cultivated and im- 
proved to the utmost. The child should be taught that 
he has a great variety of faculties, each of which has 
some object in the external world of things, or in their 
Author, towards which it is naturally directed ; that all 
are improved, almost indefinitely, by exercise, and that 
happiness is made by the Creator to consist in the ex- 
ercise of the faculties upon their appropriate objects. 
What kind of information is likely to be more practically 
useful than this, not in procuring wealth, but in securing 
that on account of which wealth has its only value,— 
happiness ? We should convince a child that he has 
within his own nature, at his own control, and almost in- 
dependent of external circumstances, many sources of 
happiness which will certainly yield it, if allowed to flow 
in their natural, appointed channels. We should show 
him that the objects of his fatulties are in the things 
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about him, in his fellow-creatures, in the Creator himself ; 
and that he will miss a great happiness for every one of 
these faculties which he neglects to cultivate ; that, if he 
neglects them all, he will have, instead of exhaustless 
sources of enjoyment, bringing him good from every 
quarter, only a deep sense of unsatisfied desires, of vague, 
useless longings, which at last will make life itself seem 
to be one long, sad scene of bitter disappointment. 
What knowledge, which we can communicate, will be 
more likely to lead him to become a useful man, and a 
good citizen, than a conviction that one of his highest 
faculties has the happiness of his fellow-creatures for its 
object, and that if he prepares himself to live, and does 
live, a life of active benevolence, he will derive from it 
constant and elevated pleasure, which he forfeits and 
loses by a life of selfishness ? What more likely to lead 
him to strive after perfection, than to show him, what he 
will soon feel in his own consciousness to be true, that 
one of the noblest of his faculties was given him to lead 
him to glorious conceptions of the beautiful, the excellent, 
the pure, the perfect, and to enable him to obey, and to 
find delight in obeying, the divine command, *‘ Be ye 
perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect”? Or 
what kind of instruction is better adapted to make him 
hold it a reasonable service to reverence and worship the 
Infinite Being, than to know that that Being has placed 
first and highest in his child’s nature the faculty which 
aspires to worship, as its happiest and worthiest office ? 
By what course will you so surely divest the youthful 
mind of the fatal error, which threatens to blast all that is 
healthy, and to poison all that is pure, in society, that the 
possession of wealth and power is happiness, and their ac- 
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quisition a lofty end, as by showing that happiness consists 
only in the use of the faculties, according to their nature, 
upon the objects for which they were bestowed ? 

It would be easy to enlarge upon this part of my sub- 
ject, and it is an eminently practical one. But the rapid 
sketch I am taking forbids my dwelling upon any one 
point, and I have already, perhaps, dwelt upon this too 
long ; but it is impossible to give undue prominence to 
the great and comprehensive duty of so improving and 
elevating our whole nature, as to render it worthy to be 
consecrated to the service of God and man. 

Growing out of this duty is the habit of self-examina- 
tion, which should be enjoined upon a child. He may 
easily be taught to ask himself, ‘‘Have I done what I 
ought ?”? and the habit of comparing himself with him- 
self, of asking, ‘* Have I done better? Have I made 
progress? Have I faithfully used my faculties? Have I 
availed myself, as I ought, of the opportunities which 
have been presented to me ?”’—This habit may be sub- 
stituted for the always questionable and often pernicious 
habit of comparing himself with others. 

This leads me to consider some of those practices 
which often prevail in school, which I regard as foreign 
from the cultivation of the moral sense, and sometimes 
even hostile to it ; hostile, because they tend to give ac- 
tivity to those lower propensities which it is the office of 
the conscience to subdue and keep in subjection. One 
of them I have just alluded to. It is the practice of 
stimulating children to exertion, by mating them against 
each other, by exciting the spirit of rivalry. It is, per- 
haps, possible for this spirit to exist, in a generous soul, 
unconnected with its natural allies, jealousy, envy, and 
Qe 
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hatred. It is, doubtless, easy for one who has without 
difficulty surpassed all his rivals, to look down upon them 
with kindness and compassion. But such are not the 
usual feelings of those who have been outstripped. Gen- 
erous rivalry is the exception. It is idle and unphilo- 
sophical to say, such is human nature, and we must take 
it as we find it. We must not take it, at least we must 
not leave it, as we find it. The very object of education 
is to improve the character of the individual ; and this it 
must do by fostering the good and repressing the bad 
tendencies. Whoever will carefully observe the opera- 
tion of the spirit of rivalry, will find that it is usually ac- 
companied by a desire to pull down the rival, to detract 
from his merits, to depreciate his virtues. There are 
few who hear with pleasure the praises of a rival, and still 
fewer who cordially rejoice in his success. I would, 
therefore, discourage the spirit of rivalry, because of its 
tendency to excite the contentious and malignant pas- 
sions, which, it seems to me, the whole force of my in- 
fluence should be directed to repress. 

Another practice, formerly not uncommon, seems to 
be founded on a mistaken view of the human character. 
I mean the attempt to subdue a child of an irritable and 
violent temperament by violence, by the rod, by brute 
force. If violence is to be used in school in any case, it 
is not in this. ‘The remedy exasperates the disease. 
One who had an infinite insight into the human heart, has 
told us to overcome evil with good. And is savage 
severity, is cruelty, are blows the good wherewith you 
would overcome the evil of a passionate temper, in a 
spoilt or perverse child ? Do gentleness, mildness, for- 
bearance grow up under such influences as these? If 
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your object is to strike terror, to wreak vengeance, or to 
produce a seeming submission, these are doubtless very 
suitable means. But the fruit of severity is obduracy,— 
of cruelty, hatred,—of blows, resistance, or duplicity and 
cringing servility,—the characteristics of a slave. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I would not take the 
rod out of the teacher’s hands. It may be absolutely 
necessary to enforce authority, and authority must be en- 
forced. But I would remind the teacher that the only 
sure foundation for authority is justice ; the only thing 
absolutely irresistible is kindness ; 


«¢ And earthly power does then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice.”’ 


In our prisons and asylums for the insane, in the man- 
agement of those who have degraded themselves below 
humanity, by the commission of crimes against God and 
society, and of those who have been considered as placed 
beyond its pale by the visitation of heaven, the holy 
power of kindness is understood and acted upon. In 
our schools, among the hopes of tender mothers, over 
beings with all the attributes of man, and preparing for 
immortality, shall the iron reign of terror still exist? A 
rebellion of the poor convict, whose hand is raised against 
every man, because he imagines that the hand of his fellow- 
man is against him, is quieted by the force of love and 
mercy. Shall the noble boy, who, from the very exu- 
berance of happy youthful feeling, rebels, without mean- 
ing it, or knowing what he does, against, perhaps, the 
silly edict of some petty tyrant, be flogged into submis- 
sion? Is this a course suited to prepare him for volun- 
tary and cheerful submission to the laws of the land ? 
Another point in regard to which a questionable prac- 
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tice often prevails, is the setting boys to be spies on 
each other. This tempts them to concealment, partial- 
ity, and injustice,—sins in comparison with which there 
is no offence against school regulations that can be com- 
mitted, which is not absolutely insignificant. Better 
should whispering, idleness, and practical jokes, go un- 
punished and undetected, than that a boy should be led 
to report unfairly, or not to report, what he has seen, or 
to report what he has not seen. Virtue is strengthened 
by resisting temptation ; but it is destroyed by yielding. 
If we create the temptation, therefore, we should be sure 
that the virtue is strong enough to resist it.* 

In regard to the lower animal propensities, the only safe 
principle is, that nothing should be allowed which would 
have a tendency, directly or indirectly, to excite them. 
In many places there prevails an alarming and criminal in- 
difference upon this point. It is one towards which the 
attention of the teacher should be carefully directed. 
No sound should be suffered from the lips; no word, or 
figure, or mark, should be allowed to reach the eyes,— 
to deface the walls of house or outhouse,—which could 
give offence to the most sensitive delicacy. This is the 
teacher’s business. He must not be indifferent to it. 
He has no right to neglect it. He cannot transfer it to 
another. He, and he only, is responsible. It is impos- 
sible to be over-scrupulous in this matter. And the 





* Akin to this practice is that still more shameful one of allowing 
boys to inform of each other. A teacher must be sadly deficient in 
all the generous qualities, who is capable of endeavoring thus to get 
information against his pupils; and what contempt must every noble- 
spirited boy feel for the poor wretch who is capable of descending to 
such meanness. 
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committee should see that the teacher does his duty ; 
otherwise, all his lessons in duty are of no avail, and the 
school, instead of being a source of purity, delicacy, and 
refinement, becomes a fountain of corruption, throwing 
out poisonous waters, and rendering the moral atmosphere 
more pestiferous than that fabled fountain of old, over 
which no creature of heaven could fly and escape death. 
Another way in which morality is to be taught is, by 
example and influence. And this is the most effectual, 
and indeed, the only effectual teaching. It is in vain 
that you will con the moral lesson, in vain will you 
preach homilies upon virtue and goodness ;—unless the 
heart speaks, the words are uttered in vain. The first 
care of the teacher, then, is with his own character, his 
own heart, his own life. What he is teaches. Let him 
not think to flatter himself, and cajole others, by saying 
he might teach morals if he would. He must, he will, 
he does teach, whether he will or not. If he is really 
interested in the subject, if his moral sentiments are in a 
state of healthy activity, his whole deportment will de- 
clare it; not only his words, but the tone in which he 
utters them, his eye, his features, his step, every thing 
will speak the deep feelings which pervade his inmost 
breast. He will earnestly seek for modes to bring his 
principles to act upon his pupils, and he will find them. 
If he be immoral, his immorality will teach. In spite 
of himself, it will teach. The profane word, the proud 
look, the impatient movement, the harsh expression, the 
violent tone, the indecent gesture,—each will teach its 
own bad lesson. The foul breath of the drunkard teaches 
no less really than his foul language. 
If he be of a character which the Great Teacher de- 
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clares to be farther from the kingdom of heaven than 
either, if he be indifferent,—if he care for none of these 
things,—his very lukewarmness teaches. ‘l'o say by 
one’s actions that the great law of justice is of no conse- 
quence, that the love of our neighbor is of no conse- 
quence, that the reverence and worship of the Infinite 
Father are of no consequence,—this is to teach selfish- 
ness, injustice, impiety. 

If he be, what is infinitely worse than either, that basest 
and most loathsome of all creatures, that object at once 
of the abhorrence of God and the detestation of good men, 
a hypocrite,—if he would pass with men as a teacher of 
righteousness,—he still teaches,—the worst lesson that can 
be taught. He clothes these angels, Charity, Truth, Ven- 
eration, in the habiliments of goblins damned, and then 
makes them objects of disgust to the poor children who 
are under his influence. He does more. He fills the 
pure and open heart of childhood with suspicion and dis- 
trust. He tempts those who receive his instructions to 
look ever afterwards upon all the ministers of goodness ; 
the Samaritan, upon his errand of mercy ; the simple, 
just man, who denies himself that he may pay the last 
penny to his creditor ; the sincere man of God, whose 
feelings rise in habitual reverence and thankfulness to- 
wards Heaven ;—to look upon all these as self-seekers, 
as interested, as deceivers of themselves and others ; to 
say all in one word,—as hypocrites. 

In conclusion, let me be allowed to say to my brother 
and sister teachers, If you would teach the great truths of 
morality effectually, you must teach with authority,— 
with the authority of an elevated character, of earnest de- 
sires and strenuous efforts to do your duty,—of a mind 
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stored with rich and various knowledge, with the spoils 
of time, the observations of men, the fruits of meditation ; 
with the authority of a spirit chastened, exalted, and puri- 
fied by the teachings of the Saviour of mankind. If you 
fee] that reverence for God and his laws, which you 
would teach, show the sincerity of your feeling by gain- 
ing a knowledge of his glorious and magnificent works. 
If you would ‘justify the ways of God to man,”’—learn 
what are the great laws of his creation, by studying your 
own structure, the laws of the immortal mind he has given 
you, and by studying the history of mankind. If you would 
show the value of that self-culture, which you would en- 
join upon your pupils, repress whatever is mean and 
earthly in your own character, and cherish and elevate 
what is pure and spiritual ; giving to every noble faculty 
of mind and of soul all the activity and energy of which it 
is capable, and showing yourselves as models of the just 
and philosophic spirit, and of the serene and cheerful de- 
votion to labor and duty,—which become a servant of 
God, consecrated to the highest purposes of his exist- 
ence. 














LECTURE II. 


ON 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 





BY SAMUEL G. HOWE. 





LapiEs AND GENTLEMEN, 

It is a matter of custom and courtesy for a lecturer to 
introduce his subject by name to his audience, just as 
much as he would introduce a friend ; and I would gladly 
conform to the fashion, but I am in the condition of one 
who should be about to present a whole people, and as 
he could not repeat all their names, but would say, my 
friends, let me introduce to you the French nation, or 
the German people, so I, being unable to name over all 
the numerous individuals of my subject, and embarras- 
sed by their importance and variety, can only say, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, let me present to you UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE. 

4 
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As I have no claim to the high title of teacher, and am 
not well acquainted with the routine of common schools, 
I can have no hope of throwing any light upon the subject 
of special instruction ; but perhaps, by presenting a few 
points of the vast subject of language which may have 
escaped the notice of some of you, I may furnish a hint 
for a train of reflection in your minds, which may have 
useful results. 

He would be presumptuous who should attempt to 
treat the subject of universal language, in a thorough and 
scientific manner, in a single volume; and surely one 
who has but an hour to speak upon it, will not be ex- 
pected to be very methodical; he may be allowed to 
skim lightly over the vast surface, and just to dip in here 
and there, as it it were with a swallow’s wing, touching 
now and then a point, but leaving the great depth unex- 
plored. 

Man is eminently a social being ; there is no craving, 
no appetite of his nature stronger than that which impels 
him to interchange his feelings and his thoughts with bis 
fellows. ‘To gratify this primary impulse, nature provides 
him with the means of expressing upon his exterior what 
is passing within him,—of turning himself inside out as it 
were, which means are the use of signs, or the power 
of language. 

Every human being has the innate disposition to ez- 
teriorise himself, [so to speak, ] amounting not merely to a 
desire, but to an irresistible impulse, and he follows it not as 
a mean to an end, but without a distinct view to the end. 
A living human being is necessarily a speaking being ; 
the infant speaks his wants in his cradle; and though 
he be blind, he stretches out his arms.and asks for what 
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he never saw; though he be deaf, he utters cries, and 
uses language which he cannot himself hear. 

Language then, came not of inspiration, it came not 
of invention ; but when God created man, His son, and 
heir to so much of His own nature, He gave him the ten- 
dency to use language ; He gave him even its rude ele- 
ments, and endowed him with mental powers, by the 
right use of which he might improve and perfect them. 

It is common and convenient, though not philosophical, 
to divide language into natural, and artificial or conven- 
tional. 

Natural language is made up of those external signs of 
inward emotions, which are used by all and understood 
by all. ‘The smile of benevolence, the scowl of anger, 
is understood by the infant, the savage, the native of 
every country, and even by the dumb animals; but the 
vocal sounds used to denote the feelings, are merely 
arbitrary ; we say benevolence, anger; the Frenchman 
says bonté, coleré ; the German says wohlwollen, erzeunen ; 
neither understands the other,—the infant and the dog 
cannot understand any one of them. 

Natural language, strictly so called, is limited to those 
signs which are universally made and universally under- 
stood ; and it may be said to be common to men and 
animals. Most men, however, are so exclusive, so ex- 
tremely careful to preserve the distinction of caste above 
all of God’s other creatures, that they imagine some 
line must be drawn in every thing, which the latter cannot 
overstep ; and in regard to natural language, we may say, 
as a general rule, that the language of animals is confined 
to the expression of the emotions, and extends not to the 
intellect. An infant, a deaf mute, or a dog, understands 
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the natural language of the emotions, as we express them 
in the countenance, but neither of them, without teach- 
ing, can understand a simple assertion or negation ; the 
nod of the head for yes, the shake of the head for no, 
are unknown signs to them, because they are not natural, 
but arbitrary and conventional ones. 

We may subdivide natural signs into active and pas- 
sive; active, as the sensible expression of emotions, 
passive as the insensible expression of the intellect upon 
the countenance. 

Let us attend a little to that intimate and beautiful 
arrangement by which nature renders the soul of man 
transparent to him who looks with the eye of knowledge ; 
by which every feeling and every emotion is painted upon 
the exterior ; and by which, in course of time, the whole 
external man becomes as it were a locomotive monolith, 
covered all over with deeply graven inscriptions, which 
denote the character and the history of the mind within ; 
inscriptions which, like the hieroglyphics of an Egyptian 
mummy-case, are mysteries to the uninitiated, but clear 
as Roman capitals to those who have the key. 

This key is a proper classification, division, and no- 
menclature of the mental faculties and emotions ; and 
here let me pay my tribute of respect and gratitude to a 
study to which I owe, more than to any other, what 
little knowledge of myself, and what humble means of 
usefulness to others I may possess. I mean mental phi- 
losophy, as explained by phrenology ; not the mere doc- 
trine of craniological organs, but the whole of that inti- 
mate and wonderful relation between the immaterial spirit 
and the material body, which makes the activity and power 
of the mind dependent upon the quality and condition of 
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the physical organization,—which modifies every mental 
manifestation, and makes the outer man to correspond with 
the inner. Let me heap coals of fire on the heads of 
those who may now be smiling in contempt at my weak- 
ness, by recommending them earnestly to study the divi- 
sion at least, and nomenclature of the mental faculties, as 
laid down by phrenologists, imperfect as it yet is, and, 
moreover, to teach it to their children and their pupils. 

Let them, if they will, disregard the cranium and its 
contents, but let them impart to their pupils a general 
idea of that beautiful chart of the mind, which will give 
them a better knowledge of themselves, of their fellow- 
men, and of their relations to their Maker, and which 
will prove a light to their paths and a lamp to their feet 
all their lives long. 

Physiognomy is a natural Janguage; but those who would 
learn to read it must first know what the signs stand for. 
God has given to man a great variety of passions and 
emotions, and each one of these has its natural signs, by 
which is signified to the beholder the degree of rank and 
ascendancy which it holds. Solomon says, ‘* A haughty 
person, a wicked man, walks with a froward mouth, he 
winks with his eyes, he speaks with his feet, he teaches 
with his fingers ;” and in Ecclesiastes we are told, ‘‘a 
man may be known by his looks, and one that has under- 
standing when thou meetest him.” 

This language was not given in vain ; it was meant to 
be read of men ; it forms part of the system of rewards 
and punishments, which nature attaches to the exercise 
of good or of bad emotions ; nor can it be suppressed, 
for although by much caution and cunning a man may 
conceal his real emotions, yet the skilful observer knows 
4* 
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the garb of caution very well, he can tell it just as well 
as he can tell that a man has a cloak on, nor can the gar- 
ment be made so long that a hoof will not occasionally 
peep out. 

But I cannot now enlarge upon the natural language of 
the feelings; I will only say, that if it is important to 
your children to know character, teach them, in the first 
place, what are the emotions and passions of the mind ; 
and, in the next place, what is the natural language by 
which each one of them may be known. 

I have said that language is natural to man ; it may be 
added that it is necessary : pure intuition belongs to God, 
perhaps to disembodied spirits ; but man, man living in 
the body, can express nothing which passes within him, 
can understand nothing which passes within another, ex- 
cept through the medium of signs. 

He expresses his thoughts and his emotions variously 
to those who are near him, but mainly in two ways ; 
Ist, by vocal sounds, aided by the expression of the 
countenance and the gestures of the body, or by vocal 
sounds alone, merely varying them in tone and pitch; and 
2d, by gestures alone, which, though inferior in accuracy 
and minuteness to the vocal sounds, can, nevertheless, by 
cultivation be made very useful, as is seen in the case of 
the deaf mutes. 


It is difficult to form an adequate conception of the 
extent and complexity of a thing in so common use as 
language ; but it will help us so to do, if we conceive 
ourselves in a society of adults who were suddenly struck 
dumb, and that we were to set about devising a system of 
signs, by which we might communicate all our thoughts 
and feelings. We should have to devise expressions 
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for all substantive existences, for mode of existence, for 
action, for mode, time and place of action, for attri- 
butes, qualifications of attributes, &c. Or, perhaps we 
could not do better than to take the Aristotelian division 
of thoughts and ideas into ten categories, and say we 
must devise ways and means of expressing our thoughts 
in a great variety of ways, upon 
* Substance, 
Quantity, 
Quality, 
Relation, 
Action, 
Passion, 
Time, 
Place, 
Situation, 
Habit,—(something additional and 
exterior to a substance.) 





* This mention of the categories recalls to my mind an old method 
of teaching them to children, which may give a useful hint to some of 
my hearers for helping the memories of their pupils, by associating 
each name in the list to be committed to memory with some circum- 
stance or event. 

*« Cornelius was forced to give Martin seNsIBLE IMAGES. Then 
calling up the coachman, he asked him what he had seen at the bear- 
garden. The man answered that he saw two men fight a prize; 
one was a fair man,a sergeant of the guards; the other black, a 
butcher; the sergeant had red breeches, the butcher blue; they fought 
upon a stage, about four o’clock, and the sergeant wounded the 
batcher in the leg. 

** Mark, quoth Cornelius, how the fellow runs through the cate- 
gories: men, SUBSTANCE; two, QUANTITY; fairand black, guAL- 
ITy; sergeant and batcher, RELATION; wounded, ACTION and 
PASSION; four o’clock, T1me; ona stage, PLACE; fighting, s1ru- 
ATion; blue and red breeches, HABIT.”’ 
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This division, which has been unduly praised and un- 
duly ridiculed, will give us only the great classes under 
which language is to be divided, each of which has to be 
filled up with genera, species, and minuter divisions, 
which have no other limit than the limit of human thought 
and human progress. 

We seem to find this wonderful instrument, language, 
ready made to our hands ; nevertheless we have had to be- 
come acquainted with it particle by particle ; at first, lisp- 
ing out the names of substantive existences, pa, ma, drink, 
&c., and gradually becoming familiar with the whole. 

Now it is not improbable that nations have gone through 
the same course as individuals, with the difference that 
each generation gradually added to the forms of expres- 
sion as the gradual development of the human capacities 
required them. 

We have no difficulty in conceiving how epithets were 
formed for all physical entities and physical relations ; the 
commonest mind would be capable of this, while for the 
passions, the emotions, the thousand shades of moral attri- 
butes, higher power of conception and invention were re- 
quired. But whatever humanity requires for its progress 
and development, it is capable of itself accomplishing ; 
and when the hour cometh, lo! the man appeareth. 
Genius was required for this, as well as for the other 
arts, and 





“ as imagination bodied forth 
The forms of things unknown, the artist’s hand 
Turned them to shape, and gave to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.’’ 


It is quite probable, that in the commencement of lan- 
guage the two methods, which I have alluded to above, 
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that of voice and gesture, were more mutually dependent 
than they are now ; the infant mingles his cries with ges- 
tures, and simple savages eke out their imperfect lan- 
guage by aid of signs. In ancient times we know that 
the language of gestures was used to add point and 
strength to words, as when the Prophet Jeremiah hid his 
linen girdle in the earth to let it rot, and then drew it out 
to show how the pride of Jerusalem should be marred ; 
when he broke the potter’s vessel, and when he cast 
the book into the river, he did but use the language of 
signs to strengthen the meaning of his words. 

It is well known that the language of gestures, which 
was so much in use among the ancients, was not confined 
to the features and the arms, but that the movements of 
the feet had also their expression, and that the dance was 
not without meaning. Certain it is that man has a natu- 
ral taste for rhythm and measured motion, and that in the 
early stages of civilization, he is led by it to the song and 
the dance ; these constitute parts of his language, and 
when David danced before the ark of God he gave addi- 
tional point to his song by his motions. 

The ancient Greeks, in whom ideality was so much 
developed, and who cultivated so carefully the sense of 
the beautiful, paid great attention to the language of the 
dance ; and their épyfe1s, including as it did the whole 
mimic art, was capable of speaking to the intellect while 
it delighted the imagination ; it told its thrilling tale and 
threw its spectators into raptures, without uttering an 
audible sound. 

The tendency to express strong emotions, and espe- 
cially religious emotions, by the language of gestures and 
of the dance, is very strong in man, and although by a 
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curious law of nature he always represses this tendency, 
as he advances in civilization and refinement, yet not even 
protestant christians have entirely subdued it ; people do 
not, indeed, now-a-days tear their costly dresses, or soil 
their hair with ashes, but they elongate their visages and 
kneel upon their knees in proof of their devotion, and the 
Shakers of Lebanon will hold no mean rivalry with the 
dancing dervishes of Constantinople. 

To those who judge of the dance by the automatic, up 
and down, forward and back motions of the bolt upright 
figures in our crowded ball-rooms, it has not only lost all 
its expression as a natural language, but all its grace as 
an exhibition and its utility as an exercise ; but not such 
is the case when the simple peasants dance their national 
dances upon the green swards of Bohemia, of Spain, and 
of Greece ; they move to the sound of varying music, 
now slowly and gently, now rapidly and violently ; now 
they stoop to the ground, and now spring high into the 
air ; straining every muscle, assuming every variety of 
posture, and presenting a moving, glowing picture, which 
may be called indeed a living language of strength and 
gladness. 

In the infancy of vocal language the rhythm was proba- 
bly more attended to than it is’ now ; the voice rose or 
fell with the varying gestures ; the same word was used 
perhaps, as it is now by the Chinese, in different senses, 
according as it was pronounced in a higher or lower key, 
They have about 350 monosyllabic words in common 
use, but by pronouncing each one in four or five different 
ways, they obtain over 1700 signs. We still make use 
of the prosody of our language to aid us in speaking ; and 
if any one reads or speaks to us in an uniform tone of 
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voice, without varying the quantity or the accent, we 
have great difficulty in understanding him. 

The prosody of modern languages is so much a matter 
of change, dependent upon taste and fashion, that its 
rules can be defined but very imperfectly, even had I 
time to enlarge upon it. 

Besides the language of sounds and of gestures, we 
have other languages, some of which represent our ideas 
directly, and are called ideographic, as by painting or 
drawing the object. In this way one man may commu- 
nicate his thoughts to others, and leave a memorial of 
them to posterity ; as some of the earliest pictorial signs 
upon the old Egyptian monuments will show. 

The slightest reflection will show, that purely ideo- 
graphic language must be extremely limited in extent and 
feeble in expression, and that arbitrary and conventional 
meaning must be attached to signs, to render them valua- 
ble as language ; telegraphs, beacons, stamps, &c., are 
of a mixed character, partly ideographic, partly arbitrary, 
and by convention associated with things, or phonetic, 
and symbolic of words. 

The celebrated occular clavecin of Father Castel, was 
an attempt to establish an analogy between colors and 
sounds, so that he could convey his thoughts to a be-° 
holder by presenting varying shades of color ; but this 
and every other kind of language sinks into insignificance, 
in comparison with the system of substituting certain 
arbitrary marks for the elements of words,—or written 
language. 

Now it is very easy to show that in all these languages, 
whether of sounds, of gestures, of symbols, or of arbi- 
trary letters, there are certain general and universal prin- 
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ciples followed, which are derived from the principles of 
universal grammar. 

But what we have first to consider particularly is, the 
origin and progress of vocal language, and the consequent 
invention and use of written language. 

We have seen that men can gratify their natural desire 
of communicating their feelings to each other in various 
ways ; and the great facility with which educated deaf- 
mutes can do so, is a proof that vocal signs furnish not 
the only medium of communication. Nevertheless, it is 
doubtless true that the natural method, in ordinary cases, 
is by vocal sounds ; the organization of the vocal organs 
would teach this a priori, the past and present history of 
man prove it @ posteriori. 

It is not an unprofitable question to ask what was the 
origin and progress of language ? And the answer must be 
that it is the gradual work of the human race, carried on 
through long ages, and not yet finished and perfected. 

There is no good reason to suppose that God made 
any departure, in the case of language, from that course 
by which He governs the universe, and which we call the 
laws of nature ; He never gives us any thing outright ; He 
endows us with capacities, powers, and desires, and then 
placing certain desirable objects before us, bids us work 
to obtain them. 

To say, as some divines do, that it would have been 
impossible for man to commence and perfect language, 
is to say that God could not have endowed him with 
capacities for doing so. 

God has so endowed the human race; He has given 
them both the desire and capacity of forming language ; 
the result of their neglecting these capacities would have 
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been, and is still, in some cases, that they tarry long 
in a state of barbarism ; the result of their exercising 
and improving them in other cases, has been advance- 
ment in every thing which improves and elevates hu- 
manity. 

If it be said, we are positively told in the second chap- 
ter of Genesis that in the very beginning Adam used lan- 
guage, and named the beasts of the field, I answer, we 
must consider the second chapter metaphorical, as we do 
the first, where we are told that light, and day and night, 
were established on the first day, while the sun and moon 
were not brought into existence until the fourth day ; or, 
if people will insist on rendering some parts literally and 
others metaphorically, just as suits them, then I say the 
first language was probably very imperfect and merely 
elementary ; and that one may prove even from Scrip- 
ture, that man was obliged to work for his language as he 
is obliged to work for every other good thing. 

The confusion of tongues must have amounted virtually 
to annihilation of speech ; the sounds which each uttered 
were incomprehensible jargon to all the others ; each knew 
what he would say, but could make no other understand 
him ; they probably shouted, as we do to deaf people, 
thinking to be better understood, but this only made the 
others stop their ears, until at Jast, losing all patience, 
they scattered in small groups, or in pairs. After this, 
the process of building up language must have been sim- 
ilar to that which we see infants and children going 
through every day. 

Suppose two or more to have separated from the rest ; 
they would cling together ; they would at first, by rude 
4) 
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sounds and gestures, begin to form a system of signs, by 
which they could understand each other : one, looking to 
a fruit, would utter a sound once, perhaps twice, and the 
next time the sound was repeated it would recall the 
thought of the fruit, and become its name to those two ; 
but to other two it would have no meaning, for they had 
perhaps in the mean time fixed upon some other sound as 
the sign for the fruit. One, feeling a pain, or a desire, thirst 
for instance, would utter a certain sound; this repeated, 
would become the sign of that feeling. After establish- 
ing signs for all manner of external things, by gradual and 
easy analogy, they would go on to mental emotions ; 
they would establish signs for time past, time present, 
time to come ; all these at first would have to be made 
clear by the expression of the features, by gestures, &c. ; 
but gradually these gestures would be dropped, as the 
conventional meaning of the sounds became established, 
unti] at last a purely arbitrary sign,—a vocal sound,—a 
word,—would recall! the thought of the object. 

This same process was going on among all the dif- 
ferent little groups in which men were scattered,—dumb- 
foundered from Babel ; they were building up so many 
distinct languages. But without going so far back, we 
see all around us in the world, even now, the same thing, 
the same process of language-making ; one mother holds 
up a fruit before her infant, and says apple, apple, and will 
not yield it to his outstretched hand until he makes the 
same sound, which sound becomes to him the sign of the 
fruit, and he has learned a word of English ; another 
mother, in another place, holds up the fruit, and says, 
pomme, pomme, and will not give it until the little fellow 
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says distinctly pomme, pomme, when straitway he has 
taken his first lesson in French. 

Now observe that in learning every new word there 
must be some sign used, something exhibited or referred 
to, by which the thing intended to be represented by the 
word can be understood, else no idea can be formed of 
it; you may say apple to a child until you are tired ; he 
can imitate your sound perhaps, but he can attach no 
definite meaning to it, unless he gets a knowledge of the 
thing ; he will be like children in too many schools, 
learning sounds which have no reference to things. But 
upon this important point I may enlarge hereafter. 

The view taken above, of the progress of language, 
may be said to savor of the old doctrine, which taught 
that men were once ‘‘mutum et turbe pecus;” but if it 
only savors of truth, no matter ; the Epicureans, in many 
things, got glimpses of truth, and Horace expressed their 
views in the matter of Janguage, when he said, 


«« Cum prorepserant primis animalia terris, 
Matum et turbe pecus, glandem et cubilia propter, 
Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis que post fabricaverat usus; 
Donec verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent, 
-Vominaque invenere,’’ &c. 


It will not be amiss, in order to show the power which 
language has over doctrines, and even over true doctrines, 
to give the following travestie of the above ; it will serve 
better than arguments for those who may wish to refute 
the doctrine inculcated. 


«¢ When men from out the earth of old, 
A dumb and beastly vermin crawled; 
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For acorns first, and holes of shelter, 
They, tooth and nail, and helter skelter, 
Fought fist to fist; then with a club 

Each learned his brother brute to drab; 
Till more experienced grown these cattle 
Forged fit accoutrements for battle. 

At last [Lucretius says and Creech] 

They set their wits to work on speech: 
And, that their thoughts might all bave marks 
To make them known, these learned clerks 
Left off the trade of cracking crowns, 

And manufactured verbs and nouns.’’ 


We have seen how simple is the process by which 
children imitate the sound which they hear, at the same 
time that they see an object, until the sound becomes to 
them the name of the object ; but suppose the child can- 
not hear,—then neither can he speak; he has all the 
vocal organs, but he must be forever dumb. Neverthe- 
less, the dumb child has the same mental organization, the 
same desire for language, and art may overcome the diffi- 
culty ; present to him an apple in one hand, while the 
other hand the clenched ; repeat this a few times, then 
give him the apple, and afterwards hold out your clench- 
ed fist, the idea of the apple will be recalled ; it will be 
to him the sign of one, and when he wishes for the fruit 
he will hold out his little fist, which is just as much a 
word as apple, pronounced ever so distinctly. 

But suppose the child cannot see the apple, suppose 
he is blind as well as deaf ; what then ? he has the same 
intellectual nature,—put the apple in his hand, let him 
feel it, smell it, taste it,—put your clenched hand in his 
at the same time, and several times, until he associates 
this sign with the thing, and when he wishes for the fruit 
he will hold up his little fist, and delight your heart by 
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this sign, which is just as much a word, as though he had 
said apple ! out aloud. 

Thus this process of teaching the deaf and dumb, 
about which so much wonder has been excited, is the 
very simplest thing in the world ; it is exactly what all of 
you have practised when you have taken a pratiling infant 
in your lap, and taught ita new word. ‘The only wonder 
is that people will not continue the process after children 
begin to go to school, and that they then so often put 
them to learning words without meaning. 

It seems to me that this rationale of the method of 
teaching language is of the greatest importance to teach- 
ets, and at the risk of being tedious, and of repeating 
what to some may be truisms, I shall dwell yet longer 
upon it. 

Take a little child,—he sees for the first time what 
seems to him perhaps a wonderful creature,—a box upon 
wheels ; he examines it, feels of the body, turns the 
wheels, pulls at the tongue, and scrutinizes the axletree ; 
suppose that he has no name for this complex affair, then 
when next he thinks about it, of what does he think ? not 
of the whole merely, but of all the individual parts which 
go to make up the whole : in the course of time he hears 
a sound pronounced by others, in connection with this 
thing, and without knowing what a service he is render- 
ing himself, but by pure imitation, he associates this 
sound, be it cart, charrette, wagen, with the thing, and 
when he hears the sound again, it recalls the machine,— 
it becomes a label, or it has, as it were, packed away 
within it, the body, wheels, axletree and all; and in the 
course of time he uses this sign readily as a type for the 
whole: thus he finally summons rapidly the signs of 
5* 
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things without really thinking of the component parts ; 
hence if the first impressions are vague, how much more 
so must the subsequent ones become. 

Now a little reflection will show to any thinking person, 
that it is of immense importance to be able to summon 
mentally the sign of the whole thing, rather than to think 
of the various individualities and qualities which go to 
make up the whole. 

Suppose we ourselves had no word, no sign, for fam- 
ily, army, &c., then in thinking of them we should be 


obliged to think of each individual composing them, 


whereas now we summon the word for the whole united, 
and passon. Words may be compared to boxes in which 
a tradesman packs away his goods ; they are ranged upon 
the shelves, and labelled, one dozen knives, one hundred 
files, one gross pins, and as without these labels he would 
have to count over every individual article, in order to 
know how many he had, so without such words as ten, 


twenty, family, army, we should have to think over every 


individual composing them before we could get an idea 
of the whole ; and if the loss of time would be great to 
the tradesman, how much greater would be its Joss, and 
the consequent limitation of thought, to the human race. 

Languages have unquestionably improved with regard 
to the power and rapidity of expression ; and in spite of 
the conservatives, who oppose any further change in our 
language, they will continue to improve. 

Suppose that, instead of our present short signs for 
numbers, we should have a word like incommensurability 
for one, inconceivability for two, incomprehensibility for 
three, and abomination for four, and that we should use a 
word as long as indivisibility for the article a, and one 
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like transubstantiation for the article the; would it not 
impede the progress of children in the acquisition of 
ideas ? If a person wished to say one and one are two, 
two and one are three, twice two are four, it would be 
incommensurability and incommensurability are incon- 
ceivability ; incommensurability and inconceivability are 
incomprehensibility ; inconceivability and inconceivability 
are abomination, &c. 

I recollect to have seen it stated by some traveller, that 
in the language of a tribe of Indians on the banks of the 
Orellana, the sound for three was poltazzarovincouroac. 
If they have many words like it, they are among their 
greatest enemies, and should be ruthlessly scalped, dis- 
membered, and quartered, without benefit of clergy. 

We find that in point of fact, although languages are 
formed very slowly, and without any peculiar attention to 
their fitness, that the words which recur most frequently 
are short and commodious ; for instance, the articles, pro- 
nouns, auxiliaries, prepositions, and the conjunctions, at 
least those in most common use. 

It will help us to conceive the indispensable necessity 
of language for any advancement in knowledge, if we 
consider the use and value of numeral figures. 

It would be very hard for a person to think of more 
than three things together, unless he had signs for them, 
and probably no intellect is strong enough to grasp ten 
individual objects, without some sign by which they are 
grouped. 

Let us see the mental process by which we get an idea 
of a hundred: we put two units together, and express 
the union by the sign 2; we add another, and express 
our idea of the trio by the figure 3, we add another and 
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call it four, and so on, up to 100: now in thinking of 
any number, say 99, we recollect adding one unit to 
the number we had already accumulated, and which we 
expressed by 98 ; we add another unit to the 99, and 
call the whole 100. 

It can only be in this way that the conception of the 
number 100 is formed. If it be objected to this that we 
do not actually add units to units either by physical objects 
presented to the senses, or by mental conceptions, and, 
therefore, we ought not to have any clear idea of high 
numbers; I answer that few of us have clear ideas 
of high numbers ; and the higher we mount from the 
simple numbers, the more vague and indefinite do our 
ideas become, till we are lost in the fog of millions and 
billions. We get great aid, it is true, from the natural 
decimals, which are of inestimable value, and which 
nature has kindly placed at our fingers’ ends in the shape 
of ten digits ; hence the old expression ‘‘ to five” for to 
count. 

Condillac, who threw so much light on this subject, 
attributes much of the confusion which prevails with re- 
gard to metaphysics, to the fact that men do not affix any 
just and precise meaning to the terms they use. 

It is certain that men must invent signs for every 
new idea, and that they could not advance a step be- 
yond the point they had gained, without some term to 
mark that point, any more than they could conceive of 
one hundred without having a term 99 to which they 
were to add one unit and make 100. 

Suppose, as Condillac says, a man should attempt to 


count twenty by repeating the sign of unity, one, one, 
one, one, &c., he never could be sure he was right, be- 
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cause he could not be sure he had counted right ; and 
we may add, besides the disadvantage of insecurity, that 
without signs for numbers, conversation would be rather 
tedious ; suppose, for instance, that a person like the 
honorable Secretary of the Board of Education should 
wish to communicate to us statistical facts ; if he wished 
to express the number of good schools in the country, 
by saying one, one, one, &c., we might possibly get 
through in a single sitting, but if he wished to tell how 
many poor ones there are, we should have not only to 
adjourn the meeting, but to prolong the session. 

But to return to our little child : most people remark 
that they have no difficulty in conceiving how a deaf and 
dumb person can be taught names for material objects, and 
real existences, but they cannot understand how abstract 
qualities, especially moral qualities, can be named and 
understood by them. A little attention to a prattling in- 
fant will show, that by the same process with which he 
learns the names of things, he learns also the names of 
their qualities. 

I shall be told that qualities have no existence, being 
mere abstractions, and that when I say sweet apple the 
child will think it is a compound name for the individual 
apple, or if he does not do this, that he cannot know 
whether by the word sweet I mean the quality of sweet- 
ness or the quality of soundness ; I answer, that at first 
the child does not know to what the sound sveet refers ; 
he may misuse it often, but by imitation, by observation, 
he at last gets it right, and applies the word sweet to every 
thing whose qualities revive the same sensation as the 
sweet apple did; he then uses the word sweet in the ab- 
stract, not as a parrot, but understandingly, simply be- 
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cause the parrot has not the mental organization which 
fits it to understand qualities, and the child has. Now 
the transition from physical to mental qualities is very 
easy ; the child bas dormant within his bosom every 
mental quality that the man has; I have said that every 
emotion and every passion has its natural language ; and itis 
a law of nature that the exhibition of this natural language 
calls into activity the like mental quality in the bebolder ; 
the smile of benevolence calls forth benevolence, the 
frown of anger calls forth anger ; the child sees these,— 
he notes something peculiar in the countenance of his 
father, he hears some word applied to him at that time, 
and he soon learns to say pa is good, or pa is cross ; and, 
what is of infinite consequence for the teacher to note, 
the very same feeling is called into existence in the child. 
But a volume would not exhaust this subject; and I pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the fact, that the child can 
have no adequate conception of the meaning of any name 
of a thing or of a quality, unless he has had cognizance 
of the thing or the quality by his physical or his intellec- 
tual senses. 

There may be special exercises in some of our schools, 
intended to give definite and precise ideas of the meaning 
of words, but I do not know of any ; the only one which 
approached it, in the period of my school imprisonment, 
was that of writing themes or composition ; an exercise 
to which I looked forward in those days with fear and 
trembling, and upon which I now look back with mor- 
tification and regret. 

The first efforts at composition in a school boy should 
be, perhaps, an attempt to describe simple objects with 
which he is perfectly familiar. He should not be re- 
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stricted to words with which he is already intimately ac- 
quainted, because the only way for a child to learn is to 
be, as some one well says, always on tiptoe ; he-should 
always be using new words, but he should be required to 
form some definite idea of every word which he puts into 
his composition, and be corrected when he is wrong. 
Keeping constantly in view that words are only names or 
signs of things, of qualities, or of relations, we should 
strive to make the child apply the names correctly, until 
by long usage a given name suggests precisely the right 
thing, quality, or relation, and no other; and, in after 
life, he will not suffer, as we do, from a vague and in- 
definite idea which we attach to language. That it is 
possible to make the child attach such definite and pre- 
cise idea to the words or signs of things, is clear from 
what he does by his own unassisted efforts by the at- 
tention which he voluntarily gives to things which please 
his senses: he knows well what the generic word pie 
means, he knows the specific difference between mince 
and apple pie, be understands clearly the relation of tarts 
and turnovers to the same family ; he knows, moreover, 
the individual characteristics and the due proportion 
which should be observed between upper crust, under 
crust, and filling, and will complain loudly if the latter be 
minus, instead of plus. Why should he not know the 
precise meaning of the words tiger, leopard, catamount, 
and wolf, and not call them all creatures ? If it be said 
that he can have a precise idea of the names of those 
things only with which he is familiar, I answer, make him 
familiar, by means of pictures, models, and objects, with 
the meaning of every word he learns. But it is precisely 
with familiar names of objects and relations, that there is 
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often a vague and unsettled meaning associated ; how 
many men are there, old enough to vote, who do not 
know the difference between hardness and brittleness, 
honor and honesty, patience and perseverance, reputa- 
tion and notoriety, pride and vanity, pleasure and happi- 
ness, pity and benevolence, and a thousand other words, 
familiar to them as household faces. 

Who, except lawyers, has not had occasion to lament, 
perhaps to rue, his own or another’s careless and vague 
use of words? Had the framers of constitutions, 
treaties, and Jaws, been in the habit from childhood of 
affixing precise and definite meaning to their words, how 
many commentaries would have remained unwritten, how 
many speeches unspoken, how many bitter feelings un- 
generated, how many wars would have been spared. 
How difficult it is to make a long will, that shall not entail 
a long law suit! 

How easily and rapidly do we use the words thought, 
sensation, reflection, perception, but with what vague and 
indefinite perception of their meaning; nay! in the sim- 
pler physical relations of number and space, it is not 
children alone who confound thousands and millions ; 
feet, miles, and leagues. Such a river is three thousand 
miles long, such a mountain is ten thousand feet high, 
is said frequently and familiarly every day by every 
school boy and girl, yet how many of them, and of us, 
fail to form an adequate conception of either; or even of 
the difference between the height of the mountain and 
the length of the river: how few have, in imagination, 


toiled up the tiresome height, dragging step after step, 
through hour after hour, leaving the earth far below, until 
it is lost beneath the clouds ; how few have followed in 
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thought, the thread of water as it trickles down the rock, 
glides through the rivulet, brawls along the brook, rushes 
through the ravine, plunges over the cataract, and sweeps 
down the river, passing by mountains and hills, rocks 
and forests, prairies and deserts, meadows and swamps, 
day after day, week after week, and even month after 
month, before it finds rest in the bosom of the ocean; 
yet, without such process no one can have an adequate 
idea of a lofty mountain, or a great river. 

The reading lessons of children should be made to 
contribute to their knowledge of the meaning of words, 
as well as of the proper tone, emphasis, and accent ; 
indeed it is worse than useless to attempt to teach chil- 
dren to read well upon lessons which they do not fully 
understand. What waste of breath, and waste of patience, 
do we witness, when boys, standing up in a row, are re- 
quired to read with proper accent, tone, and emphasis, a 
series of words of which they know very imperfectly the 
elementary signs! while, with their noses close upon 
their books, they are looking eagerly for the a’s, the b’s, 
and the c’s, trying to sound them aright, and at the same 
time to classify them into syllables, the sharp voice of 
the master bids them mind also the tone, in trying to do 
which they forget the accent ; he checks them again, and 
they become confused,—they stumble over the letters, 
annihilate the stops, knock the syllables into a heap, and 
make a noise so odious to hear, that the master drowns it 
with raps of his ruler upon the desk, and calls them 
blockheads, because they cannot think of four things at a 
time, any better than he could when he was of their 


age. 
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Much of this difficulty might be obviated, perhaps, by 
teaching children to read in words before they learn the 
alphabet, so that they shall not be embarrassed by the 
protean shapes or tones which the letters assume when in 
different combinations. Much benefit is, doubtless, de- 
rived from causing them to study carefully the reading 
lesson before they read it aloud, so that they shall fully 
understand it ; but perhaps not enough attention is given 
to the degree of intonation, which should be made to 
correspond with the meaning; words denoting anger, 
fear, &c., requiring a different tone from those signifying 
reverence, love, hope, &c. The tone of a vocal sign 
constitutes a part of its individual character, in the same 
way that the arrangement of the letters constitutes the in- 
dividuality of a written sign ; insult and insilt differ from 
each other, as well as pain and pear. 

In the process of learning words the infant is aided 
very much by the eye; he learns to attach meaning to 
many movements of the body, limbs, features of the 
face, &c. ; and the meaning of these is vividly and forci- 
bly impressed upon his mind ; they are not words, signi- 
fying nothing, but vivid pictures of real things. ‘The 
blind infant, therefore, labors under a disadvantage in 
this respect ; he misses these visible objects, and though 
he may, after a while, form an idea of such terms as smile 
of benevolence, sorrowful demeanor, &c., yet his idea 
must be very vague indeed. It is the same not only 
with the words which stand as signs for the primitive 
colors, but with that host of expressions, ever varying in 
form, wlich express the thousand relations of light and 


shade. 
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Take the following beautiful description from St. 
Pierre’s Study of Nature. 


‘* Sometimes, when the trade winds blow, they card the clouds 
through each other, then sweep them to the west, crossing and re- 
crossing them over one another, like the osiers interwoven in a trans- 
purent basket. They throw over the sides of this chequered work the 
clouds which are not employed in the contexture, roll them up into 
enormons masses, as white as snow, draw them out along their ex- 
tremities in the form of a crupper, and pile them upon each other, 
moulding them into the shape of mountains, caverns, and rocks ; 
afterwards, as evening approaches, they grow somewhat calm, as if 
afraid of deranging their own workmanship. When the sun sets be- 
hind this magnificent netting, a multitude of Juminous rays are trans- 
mitted through the interstices, which produce such an effect, that the 
two sides of the lozenge, illuminated by them, have the appearance of 
being girt with gold, and the other two in the shade seem tinged with 
ruddy orange. Four or five divergent streams of light emanated from 
the setting sun up to the zenith, clothe with fringes of gold the unde- 
terminate summit of this celestial barrier, and strike with reflexes of 
their fires the pyramids of the collateral werial mountains, which then 
appear to consist of silver and vermilion. At this moment of the even- 
ing are perceptible, amidst these redoubled ridges, a multitude of val- 
leys, extending into infinity, and distinguishing themselves at their 
opening by some shade of flesh or of rose color. 

** These celestial valleys present in their different contours inimitable 
tints of white, melting away into white, or shades lengthening them- 
selves out, without mixing over other shades. You see, here and 
there, issuing from the cavernous sides of those mountains ,—tides of 
light precipitating themselves, in ingots of gold and silver, over rocks 
of coral. Here it is a gloomy rock, pierced through and through, dis- 
closing, beyond the aperture, the pure azure of the firmament; there 
it is an extensive strand, covered with sands of gold, stretching over 
the rich ground of heaven; poppy-colored, scarlet, and green us the 
emerald. 

‘* The reverberation of those western colors diffuses itself over the 
sea, whose azure billows it glazes with saffron and purple. The mar- 
iners, leaning over the gunwale of the ship, admire in silence those 
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rial landscapes. Sometimes this sublime spectacle presents itself to 
them at the hour of prayer, and seems to invite them to lift up their 
hearts with their voices to heaven. It changes every instant into 
forms as variable as the shades, presenting celestial colors and forms, 


which no pencil can pretend to imitate, and no language can de- 
scribe.”’ 


What can be more striking, or more beautiful than 
this gorgeous description, except the scene itself; yet 
to a person born blind it is utterly without meaning ; 
because although the words are all as familiar to him as 
household names, yet they are not the signs of things 
with which he is at all familiar, therefore they stand 
for nothing. 

But even upon a seeing person, how various will be 
the effect of such a description ; to those who have ob- 
served carefully the hues of a sunset sky, and also learned 
to distinguish accurately the different shades of color, as 
purple, violet, azure, indigo, &c., it is a vivid and beau- 
tiful copy of an original with which they are familiar ; 
but to those who have never observed the original, the 
description is an unmeaning jargon. How much, then, 
does it behoove us to observe ourselves, and to teach 
children carefully to observe these varying tints, out of 
which God in his bounty is ever composing for us great 
pictures in the sky. 

The teacher who-should lead out his little flock, and 
sit a few minutes every afternoon, pointing out to them 
the tints of the sky, and teaching them the names for all 
the varying hues of the clouds above, and of vegetation 
below, might not be fulfilling the letter of his instructions, 
but he might be laying the foundations for a more devotional 
spirit than by detaining them to mumble over a too long 
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prayer. There is nothing in which the goodness of God 
is more apparent, than in the unsparing flood of beauty 
which he pours out upon all things around us. What is 
more striking than the fact, that this beautiful canopy of 
clouds, which curtain over our globe, when looked down 
upon from a mountain-top, or from a balloon, is like a 
leaden lake, without beauty, or even color ; it is like the 
dull canvass on the reverse of a beautiful picture ; but 
from within,—from where God meant man to see it, it 
is adorned, beautified, and variegated in a manner inimi- 
table by art. Dainty people cross the seas, to be thrilled 
by the wild sketches of Salvator Rosa, or to languish over 
the soft tints of Guido, and the rich man beggars whole 
villages to hang up in his gallery three square feet of the 
pencil-work of Corregio ; but God hangs up in the sum- 
mer evening sky, for the poorest peasant boy, a pic- 
ture whole leagues in extent, the tints of which would 
make Raphael throw down his pencil in despair ; and 
when He gathers together the dark folds of the sky, 
to prepare the autumn thunder storm, He heaves up the 
huge clouds into mountain masses, throws them into wild 
and sublime attitudes, colors them with the most lower- 
ing hues, and forms a picture which Michael Angelo, 
with all his genius, could not copy. ‘The rich man 
adorns his cabinet with a few costly works, which hang 
unchanged for years, while the poor man’s gallery is not 
only adorned with pictures that eclipse the chef d’euvres 
of human genius, but they are continually changed, and 
every hour a new one is hung up to his adiniring gaze ; 
for the firmament rolls on, and, like a great kaleidoscope, 
at every turn, presents a new and beautiful combination 
of light and shade, and color. Let not its rich pictures 
6* 
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roll away unheeded ; let not its lessons be lost upon the 
young, but let them, in admiring it, know that God’s 
great hand is ever turning it, for the happiness of all his 
children. 

If I have succeeded in making clear my idea of the 
progress of learning language, you will agree with me, 
that men, scattered in groups from Babel, would soon 
build up languages ; these would naturally differ from 
each other, not only in the form but in the accent of the 
words. But you will not fail to observe that the general 
principles would be the same in all; because the same 
feelings, wants and capacities existed in all; they would 
want to express their idea of existing things, or give names, 
or nouns to things ; they would want to express their own 
existence, their relations to external things, and they would 
use verbs ; they would modify these to express past or 
present existence ; in short, they would each and all con- 
struct their language upon the same principles, and there 
would be, as there is now, an universal grammar, to 
which every language must, in the very nature of the 
case, conform. 

The same is true not only of all vocal languages, but 
of the language of gestures, of signs, of flowers, of sym- 
bols. When a little child, stretching forth his hand, lisps 
the word apple, he expresses, elliptically, a whole sen- 
tence, he uses the verb as well as the noun ; and the deaf 
mute, when he points to the apple, and then to his mouth, 
makes, elliptically, a whole sentence. 

A little reflection will show the truth of a remark of 
Duponceau’s, that we often use words in masses. The 
unlettered man not only does not know the different 
words of a sentence, when he sees them printed on a 
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page, but he does not perceive that he is using different 
parts of speech when he is talking ; the words do not 
drop from his lips one by one, but he blurts out whole 
sentences in conglomerated masses ; instead of saying 
how-do-you-do-to-day ,—it-is-a-fine-day-to-day, he says, 
howderdooterday,—tzerfinedayterday. Nor is this mode 
confined to the unlearned ; all persons do, more or less, 
speak in whole sentences ; and some not only annihilate 
commas, semicolons and colons, but knocking out the 
periods, fuse different sentences into one mass, and speak 
by paragraphs, limited only in extent by the capacity of 
their lungs. 

This is carried so far by some garrulous people that we 
have difficulty in understanding them; generally, however, 
we have no trouble about it, because we are accustomed 
to hear and to use words in masses ; but when we hear 
persons speaking in a foreign tongue, to which we are 
unused, we are puzzled. How often do we hear people 
complain, that though they can read and understand every 
word in a French book, yet they cannot understand a 
Frenchman when he speaks, because he runs all his words 
together ; they do not consider that the Frenchman has 
just as much reason to complain of them, if not more. 

But though the general principles of syntax be the 
same, its particular forms may vary very much, and one 
form may have considerable advantage over another, in 
the facility with which it will express the thoughts. 

And here it is well to remark one thing, that language 
may be learned and spoken with the greatest propriety 
and purity, without the child knowing a single rule of 
grammar : indeed, a man may become a polished writer, 
and never have once considered that he was using differ- 
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ent parts of speech. We acquire language by imitation ; 
and keeping in view the fact, that written and spoken 
language are entirely distinct from each other, that we 
every day meet persons who speak our language correct- 
ly, and yet who cannot read it, who do not know a from 
b ; considering that it requires maturity of mind and con- 
siderable exercise of the reasoning faculties to understand 
clearly what words are, we may question the propriety of 
drilling children, as early as is done, upon the dry bones 
of grammar. 

I am sure that in my own case, and in the case of my 
fellow-pupils, we knew absolutely nothing about grammar 
after we had gone through Murray the third time, and 
could pass every word in our exercises, much to the de- 
light of our parents, and the glorification of our teacher ; 
I remember the peculiar sensation which I had, a long 
time afterwards, when I perceived a real distinction be- 
tween a verb and a noun, and that [ said to myself, Well, 
let me render tardy justice to the manes of old Murray ! 
he did mean something, after all, when he said, ‘* A verb 
is a word which signifies to do, to be, or to suffer.” 

The study of grammar requires the exercise of causality, 
and childhood is not the age for this : when the child has 
learned his language, when he begins to think as well as 
to perceive, perhaps just before he is leaving school, then 
is the time to teach him grammar. Especially is gram- 
mar useful in learning a foreign language, and I would re- 
commend every teacher to make their children learn a 
few words of French, or some foreign language, when 
teaching them grammar ; there is nothing which will give 
them so distinct an idea of what English grammar is ; the 
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time lost in the foreign language will be more than com- 
pensated by their subsequent progress. 

There may be ways devised, perhaps they are in use 
in some schools, by which the study of grammar is made 
measurably profitable to small children; and possibly 
some teachers may obviate all the objections: but I do 
not know them ; in all schools with which I am acquaint- 
ed, the study of grammar is one of those stumbling blocks 
to young children, and reproaches to the teachers, which 
bring about that unnatural state of things, where the bell 
for school is a knell of sorrow, and the signal for dis- 
missal a sound of gladness ; where children go laggardly 
in with a rueful countenance, and rush tumultuously out 
with shouts of thanksgiving ; a state of things exactly the 
reverse of what is natural. 

When grammar is taught, let it be taught philosophi- 
cally, and then it will be taught simply. Let the prin- 
ciples of general or universal grammar be kept in mind 
by the teacher ; and especially be it remembered, that 
our grammar is but one grammar. Instead of commenc- 
ing with the article, which is comparatively an unimpor- 
tant part of speech, and which is one of the last to be 
learned in the natural process, but which has long usurp- 
ingly held the first place in our grammars, let him begin 
with the nouns : let the pupil understand that he is using 
nouns whenever he is using the names of things about 
him, things that really exist, as bench, knife, fire, &c. ; 
make him perceive that by considering the qualities of 
things he may make adjectives, as hard bench, sharp 
knife, blazing fire ; that he may consider these abstract 
qualities as realities, and make abstract nouns, as the 
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sharpness of the knife, the hardness of the bench, the 
heat of the fire, &c. 

When teaching the use of pronouns, let a boy express 
a sentence like this without using any pronoun,—** John, 
I request you to come to me, with your book, and your 
slate, and to show me your sum,” &c. : he will be obliged 
to say, John, the master requests John, to come to the 
master, with John’s book, and John’s slate, and to show 
master John’s sum, &c. Cause a boy to use a few sen- 
tences like this, and he may understand that ‘‘a pronoun 
is a word used instead of a noun ;” and comprehend 
various other grammatical expressions, which boys in my 
day considered as mere formulas for expressing unknown 
quantities of knowledge. It would be easy to apply the 
same principles to every part of speech, and to every 
variety of form in which they are used; but time will not 
allow. 

We have thus far considered vocal language and the 
language of signs, and seen how perfectly they answer 
the purposes of humaia intercourse, but both these meth- 
ods are, by their very nature, limited to the time of their 
use, and to the persons who hear or see them; the 
choicest language, spoken in the loudest tone, is less per- 
manent in its duration than simple characters traced upon 
the sea beach; and the most graceful and expressive 
gestures die at their birth. But man needs something 
more than this,—he required the means of transmitting 
his thoughts to others beyond the reach of his voice, and 
to his posterity who shall come after,—he required this, 
and he found the means in written characters. 

The first kind of writing was picture writing ; a man 
wished to explain to another that he had seen something 
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for which they had no conventional name, and he made a 
picture of it, that is, he made some kind of sign sugges- 
tive, in which the other could perceive a resemblance. 

The first written words were, doubtless, pictures and 
rude drawings ; these would, of course, be simplified and 
abbreviated as fast as possible ; if one wished to draw 
the picture of an ox, to express his idea of the animal he 
would first draw its likeness ; but on repetition, he would 
draw fewer and fewer parts of the animal, as he saw that 
others could understand him, until at last, by a single 
mark, he could cause others to understand that he meant 
an Ox. 

In time, these single marks might lose all resemblance 
to the original, and yet by convention be perfectly under- 
stood. 


To draw a semicircle, thus,— would be to 


express horns, and to make four marks for four legs, 


ome — ff i i i , or perhaps to unite them, 


thus,— and afterwards to unite the two, 


thus,— YU) open be just as expressive as 


the letters O, X, written by the most elegant penman, or 
printed by the best printer. 
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The resemblance is so obvious, that I wonder it has 
not struck some of those erudite theorists, who are for 
tracing every word to its simple element: surely, to 
them the transformations would be comparatively easy, for 
to invert two of the legs of an ox, and put them sprawl- 
ing in the air, would be nothing to what they sometimes 
do. 

The ingenious Warburton says, all the barbarous na- 
tions of the earth, before the invention or introduction of 
letters, made use of hieroglyphics or signs for things to 
record their meaning ; the more gross by representation ; 
the more subtile and civilized by analogy and institu- 
tion. 

The most ancient of the Egyptian hieroglyphics appear 
to have been symbolic of the things represented ; and 
they were, to a certain extent, ideographic ; the same is 
true of the Mexican picture-writing, and of many of the 
original Chinese characters. But by this process of ab- 
breviation the symbols lost all resemblance to the things 
represented, and would be understood only by those who 
had a knowledge of the original meaning ; and among the 
Egyptians this knowledge was confined to the priests. 

The progress of the art of representation by visible 
signs, must have been the same as it was by audible 
sounds, from the concrete to the abstract. The picture 
or the image was a physical representative of the object 
alluded to. But by a very easy transition other signs 
were introduced, which were not ideographic, but pho- 


netic, that is, represented not immediately the thing itself, 
but its name. 

Then followed the symbolic signs, which, preserving 
for a while, some analogy to the thing designated, would 
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gradually lose it entirely. Thus the ancient representa- 
tion of Universal Nature, by the Diana Multimammia, 
was a simple symbol ; but the representation of the same, 
by a winged globe, with a serpent issuing from it, was an 
enigmatic symbol. [Is it not a little remarkable that the 
Egyptians should have represented the sun by a beetle 
rolling a ball, with his breast towards the ball 2) 

In some modern languages symbolic signs are occa-- 
sionally used for conciseness ; as in some German books 
We find the sign + for died, the cross being a symbol of 
death. In representing abstract ideas, it would be natu- 
ral to adopt some familiar object, as the picture of a lion, 
to represent strength, &c. 

It will be perceived at once, however, that as writing 
became more common it would be too tedious to repre- 
sent these symbols, and that little by little they would be: 
supplanted by purely arbitrary signs. 

Warburton hazards the remark, that at this point of 
progress men ‘perfected another character, which we 
may call the running-hand of hieroglyphics, resembling 
the Chinese writing, which, being at first formed by the 
outlines of each figure, became at length a kind of 
marks.” 

He then adds, ‘‘the use of this running-hand would 
take off the attention from the symbol, and fix it upon the 
thing signified, by means of which the study of symbolic 
writing would be much abbreviated, the reader or decy- 
pherer having then little to do but to remember the 
power of the symbolic mark, whereas before the proper- 
ties of the thing or animal employed as a symbol were to: 
be learned; in a word, this, together with other marks 
7 
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by institution, to design mental ideas, would reduce the 
characters to the present state of the Chinese.” 

Now although more modern researches do not confirm 
all this learned divine conjectures about the Chinese lan- 
guage, the above remarks are very important, and show 
what a stride had been made by the human mind. 

Another great step was then taken : by an easy transi- 
tion other signs were introduced, which were not in any 
sense ideographic, but phonetic, that is, did not represent 
unmediately the thing, but its name,—the audible sign, 
by which it was known to men. 

Then the genius of the human race hovered at the 
outset of the boldest flight which it has ever yet made ; 
then it required but some Newton or Columbus to con- 
sider that words are compound sounds,—that the ele- 
ments of these sounds are few,—that these elementary 
sounds could be represented by convenient arbitrary 
characters,—that words could be painted and speak to the 
eyes:—then the world was ready for the improvement, and 
the improver appeared ;—some Cadmus, or some Thoth, 
took the bold step, and gave to the world arbitrary letters, 
—a gift greater than was ever given by man to his fel- 
lows,—a gift for which the ancients did well not to pay the 
giver the doubtful compliment of placing him in the rab- 
ble rout of their deities, since to have done so would 
have been to place him upon a level with the Argonautic 
sheep-stealer, and the great scavenger of the Augean 
stable. 

I must necessarily hurry over the interesting science 
of written signs, or graphology, as it is termed by Du- 
ponceau, referring those who would study it, to his 
learned disquisitions, where they will find, in ezxtenso, 
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what I can only state summarily, that there are three 
kinds of writing: first, word-writing, or lexigraphic, as 
the writing of the Chinese, and some of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphical signs: in this every single or compound 
character represents a word,—a sound. If we represent 
the moon by the figure of a crescent, we use an ideo- 
graphic sign, and any person, of any nation, seeing it, 
would understand what we meant; but when we cut off 
the corners, and so change the figure that all resemblance 
is lost; when we write the word moon, itis to a Chinese 
as incomprehensible as is his sign to us ; but were his 
sign a crescent, it would be ideographic, it would recall 
the idea of the moon without any reference to the 
sound. 

The Chinese, then, and its kindred languages, are 
lerigraphic, every sign represents a word ; moon, for 


instance, is represented thus,— A ; light is written 


thus, —J£ and ‘light of the moon” thus,— A +t 


each part of the word having a particular signification, as 
in our word tea-kettle, inkstand, &. Where a word is 
taken for a sign of a single thing, of course there must be 
many homophonous words, or else the language must be 
multiplied to infinity ; the Chinese have many such words, 
and they distinguish the one from the other by varying 
the written character in some of its branches ; as we dis- 
tinguish between the homophonous sounds, air of the 
heaven and heir of a fortune, by writing them differ- 
ently. 

The second kind of writing is the syllabic ; in which 
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every character represents one of the constituent parts of 
a word, which we call syllables: as if, in writing the 
word school-house, we should represent the first syllable 
by one sign instead of six, and the second syllable by 
one sign instead of five. Every character in the syllabic 
languages represents a sound, whether the word be mono- 
syllabic or pollysyllabic. The Tartars, and several 
other Asiatic nations, use the syllabic writing. | 
The third kind of writing is the elementary ; as in | 
English, where each character or letter represents an 
element of the sound. Sometimes syllables which have 
no meaning, when standing alone, are formed of two or 
more of these elementary signs, as tion, ing, &c. 
In English we have some characters which are lexi- 
graphic, representing entire words ; syllabic, representing 
parts of words ; and also elementary ; as the character 4, 
which may be taken as a word, as a syllable, or as a letter. 
It is to be remarked that letters do not represent any 
absolute sound, but are entirely conventional ; the letter 
ato us represents one sound, while to a Frenchman it 
represents quite a different one. Hence appears the 
futility of the attempt to invent acopious written language 
which shall be universal ; since it is impossible to represent 
with exactitude, by any sign, a sound made by one indi- 
vidual, which can be understood and imitated by another, » 
because no two individuals are alike in the tone of their 
voice any more than they are in the lineaments of the 
countenance. Anuniversal written language must, there- 
fore, be very limited, for there are very few signs which 
are understood universally ; the arbitrary figures of num- 
bers come nearest to it; the Arabic characters, 1, 2, 3, 
4,5, convey to the mind of any European the same 
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meaning, because they are symbolic of numbers, while 
our letters are symbolic of sounds. 

It is quite possible that the original constitutional pecu- 
liarities of different people, cause some difference in the 
sounds by which they represented things: one nation 
would select more gutturals, another more labials than 
the rest; but be that as it may, different sounds being 
selected and generally adopted as words, or signs of things, 
when the elements of the sounds were sought out by those 
who formed the alphabet, they of course fixed upon a sign 
for each, the order in which they arranged them consti- 
tuting the alphabetic order; and as this is a matter of 
pure chance, an alphabet may as well begin with z as 
with a. . 

The arrangement of these elementary signs of sound 
so as to represent words to the eye, is orthography. 
Now as it is impossible to make people, in different grades 
of society, in different parts of the country, and in differ- 
ent ages, pronounce in the same way, so it is impossible 
to make the orthography conform to the pronunciation. 
The spoken words, however, are much the more volatile 
and ephemeral. We know not exactly how the people of 
England pronounced their words two hundred years ago ; 
but it is probable we should think it a very uncouth man- 
ner ; perhaps we should not be able to understand them ; 
but we know how they spelled their words, and we our- 
selves spell nearly in the same manner. 

Verba volant, scripta manent ; hence it is that we have 
such inconsistencies in spelling; the written signs not 
changing as rapidly as the spoken ones ;_ the preposition 
through might once have been pronounced thro-ugh, 


and it was so written down, but the pronunciation hay- 
~* 
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ing since changed entirely, while the written signs re- 
main the same, they are no longer a correct represen- 
tation of it; hence he who should write it thru would 
come nearer to the true design of orthography ; never- 
theless he would be wrong, because, should his example 
be generally followed, the written language would soon 
be thrown into confusion. 

It is impossible to remedy this evil entirely, though it 
may be corrected ; but it must be done with great caution ; 
and we must not think so much of the imperfections of 
orthography as to forget its great advantages. We must 
remember that if we could to-day change the orthography 
of all our words, so as to make it conform to their 
sounds, in a few years it would be as imperfect as ever, 
because people will depart from the standard of pronun- 
ciation which they now use. 

The same is true of temporary, and of local or 
provincial accent. In these matters, as well as in ortho- 
graphy, the standard usually taken is the usage of the 
capital of the country, not because it is any better, not 
because it is more euphonious, but simply from that in- 
fluence which people gain from being associated in large 
numbers. The same feeling which makes the country girl 
adjust her boddice and her flounces by those of the city 
belle, rather than trust her natural taste ; and which makes 
her select the ornaments for her hair from the Magazin 
des modes, rather than from the sweet flowers of her own 
fields, makes the men copy the accent and pronunciation 
of those who contemptuously style every one a clown 
who differs from them. 

The philosopher would have a right to smile at those 
who plume themselves upon what they suppose to be a 
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standard, but which is as ephemeral as their own exis- 
tence, were it not that the feeling which they manifest is of 
too much importance to be ridiculed ; and rather deserves 
grave expostulation. ‘The power of ridicule and satire was 
given to man for some good purpose, but not to bring into 
contempt what deserves only pity, and teachers cannot be 
too careful about the books which are put into childrens’ 
hands, lest they be taught to pride themselves upon what 
is no subject of self-gratulation, and to despise others 
for what is not their fault. It is, indeed, hard to find 
books in which the fault just alluded to does not exist, 
for from time immemorial the provincialisms, the mispro- 
nunciations, and the misspelling of ignorant people, have 
furnished a mark for the arrows of almost all our writers. 
Even at this day, and in our country, you can hardly take 
up a newspaper or an almanac, in which the ‘‘ witty de- 
partment” is not supplied with materials furnished by the 
ignorance and illiteracy of some unschooled wight ; and 
it is not a little remarkable that those newspapers which 
declaim loudest about their connection with, and love of, 
the dear people, should be foremost in this abuse of the 


unfortunate. 


What humane heart has not bled at reading 


in our police reports the burlesque and ridicule, admin- 
istered to some ignorant, inebriate, or criminal. But 
there are exceptions, and it is among that sex to which 
humanity owes not only all its graces, but most of its vir- 


tues,—it is among women that the brightest exceptions 


are found. 


Where can you find upon the pages of an 


Edgeworth, a Hemans, ora Sedgwick, a single fling at the 
ignorance or illiteracy of others ? It is upon the false no- 
tions of vulgarity and gentility, that the humane teacher 


should carry on a war unto extermination ; and it is espe- 
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cially the mission of common-school teachers to elevate 
their charge above the reach of the sneers of the board- 
ing-school miss, and the gibes of the college pedant ; 
but let him beware that he engenders not in them a 
feeling kindred to the one he so justly complains of 
now. 

Remarks of the same kind might be made upon accent, 
emphasis, rhythm, &c., which belong strictly to vocal 
language, but are to be observed in reading written Jan- 
guage, and for some of which, indeed, we have arbitrary 
written signs. 

Accent is mainly arbitrary, but it is not a matter of in- 
difference ; indeed, so highly was it prized by the old 
Greeks that they used certain characters in writing, which 
denoted the tone in which the words were to be read. 
These were applied originally, perhaps, only to musical 
tone, as the origin of the word prosody [gis ’w67] seems 
to imply. The modern Greeks use the accents in 
writing and in printed books ; but they can read quite as 
well if the accents are omitted. This may furnish a hint 
for decision of the question how far the accents used in 
some of our elementary school books are useful. In all 
common words children, doubtless, learn the accent by 
the ear, in conversation ; they catch the accent of those 
about them, whence arise provincialisms ; and they imi- 
tate also any peculiarities of the members of their family. 
The tone of the voice varies with the various words, and 
even syllables, by gradations so subtle and minute, that 
it would be impossible to express them by any system of 
marks, yet the child perceives and imitates them, and ac- 
complishes a task seemingly as difficult as that of the 
infant Hercules, without apparent effort or labor. 
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In teaching them to read, this natural process should 
be imitated as much as possible; the faculty of imitation 
should be mainly depended upon ; and when they fairly 
understand that the printed characters serve only to call 
to mind the words which they use so familiarly in conver- 
sation, they will pronounce naturally. 

With regard to words not in common use, printed 
accents may be more serviceable and less objection- 
able. 

Emphasis, differing as it does entirely in its nature 
from accent, requiring a voluntary effort of the lungs, 
and not being an arbitrary matter, can be properly ob- 
served by those only who understand what they read. 
It would be possible, indeed, to make children observe 
the syllabic emphasis of words which they do not under- 
stand, though the task would be a difficult one ; but with 
regard to rhetorical emphasis, that requires absolutely a 
knowledge of the sense, for not only are the emphatic 
words to be carefully distinguished, but they require each 
one a particular stress of intonation, a warmth of expres- 
sion, which can come only from a warmth of feeling at 
the moment of reading, or a recollection and imitation of 
the tone in which that feeling was expressed at some pre- 
vious period. 

In this, as indeed in every part of the process of read- 
ing, the teacher will find it of immense benefit to be able 
to read well himself ; for he cannot, as in writing, make 
use of copies ; and if he be a poor reader, he can only serve 
his pupils as a beacon, a warning, not as amodel. I 
have known a master, who was not a good reader, to teach 
his pupils to read well ; but it cost him immense labor ; 
the process must have been somewhat like that of teach- 
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ing a deaf and dumb person to pronounce a word, causing 
him to make sounds at hazard, shaking your head at him 
ninety-nine times when he was wrong, enc approving the 
hundredth, when by chance he got right. But I should 
weary your patience by pursuing this part of the subject, 
with which, as practical teachers, you must be more famil- 
iar than I am. 

Thus, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have touched, in the 
most irregular and imperfect manner, upon various points 
of this vast subject ; but how much have I left un- 
touched ; how much might one insist upon the necessity 
of the teacher’s considering that language is but the means 
to an end ; upon the superiority of having fifty ideas and 
one language in which to clothe them, rather than one 
idea and fifty languages in which to dress it: how much 
might be said upon the importance of considering gram- 
mar as being merely concerned in the form of the expres- 
sion of our idea, and as being mainly useful in leading to 
logic, by which we test the truth of our ideas, and to 
rhetoric, by which we give the symmetry and coloring to 
the representation which we make of them. 

But, above all, how much might be said upon the 
gratitude which we owe for this inestimable gift, and the 
responsibility which rests upon us for the right use and 
improvement of such a vast instrument of power : an in- 
strument by which intellect sharpens intellect ; by which 
every mental faculty is strengthened and improved, while 
it is improving others ; by which the affections of the 
soul are spread out before those we love, and by which 
theirs are brought back to gladden our own; by which 
the deeds done on the uttermost parts of the earth, or in 
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ages long past, are brought to a focus beneath our eye ;— 
by which the words and deeds of our fathers become our 
heritage, and by which we may transmit ours to our pos- 
terity ; by which, in a word, man communeth with man, 
nation is brought face to face with nation, and generation 
talketh freely with generation ! 
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Tue fickleness of fashion has long since passed into a 
proverb ; yet in some things she has maintained a re- 
markable uniformity. The fashion of praising the days 
of our grandsires, and of bemoaning the degeneracy of 
our own times, seems to be as ojJd almost as human 
society. The illustrious Hebrew sage and preacher,— 
that keen observer of men and things,—administers a 
mild but pregnant rebuke to the carpers of his day: 
‘¢ Say not thou, what is the cause that the former times 
were better than these? thou dost not inquire wisely 
concerning this.”? But despite the incessant din of these: 
sombre complainers, the progress of the human race, 
with some partial interruption, and with (it must be con- 
8 
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fessed) one long, universal, and dreary slumber, has been 
upward and onward. Consult the historic page ; mark 
the monuments which the revolution of ages has reared 
upon the globe ; survey the field of letters, science, art, 
philosophy, government, education, religion. What re- 
port do you bring thence concerning the retrogression or 
improvement of mankind ? Do you point me to an occa- 
sional mob ; to the flames of a costly edifice, fired by 
bigotry, prejudice, or revenge ; to the agonies of a man, 
or a score of men, hurried into eternity by a lawless, 
violent, and bloody death ? Do you call upon me to con- 
template a confraternity of successful rogues and default- 
ers, rioting on the spoils of corruption, fraud, cunning, 
and treachery ? Do you bid me mark the bitterness of 
sectaries, the envy of the great, the ambition of dema- 
gogues, the violence of party, and the deep heavings and 
mighty agitations of nations struggling to burst their fet- 
ters, and assert their rights? Do you show me these 
things, and call upon me to mourn over the decay of 
virtue, and the deterioration of the race ? Come, turn 
away from these dark lines. I admit and bewail their 
existence. But I will not gaze upon them exclusively 
nor chiefly, when there are lights, bright and cheering 
lights, as well as shadows, in the picture. Go visit the 
cell of the Monk of Erfurth, and trace from thence those 
mighty and benignant revolutions, whose seeds lay buried 
in that then terra incognita,—the Biste,—which his 
noble spirit rescued from its dusty sepulchre. Beliold 
the Novum Organum of Bacon, and the wonders it hath 
wrought for science. See it tearing from the human 
intellect, like so many chords of gossamer, the fetters in 
which it had been held for ages, and bidding it go forth 
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to rejoice and triumph in its new-found liberty. Con- 
template the Principia of Newton, and the rich harvests of 
knowledge, of which those ‘‘ beginnings’? were but the 
first fruits and earnest. ‘Then turn your eyes in a differ- 
ent direction, and consider the evidence of human im- 
provement, as well as of the vigorous pulse of Anglo- 
Saxon courage and independence, in the Magna Charta 
of Great Britain; in the Revolution of 1668; in the 
successful resistance of tyranny and struggle for inde- 
pendence and constitutional liberty of the British Colo- 
nies of North America; and in the Irish Emancipation 
Bill and Parliamentary Reform Bill of our own times. 
The very block on which Louis XVI bled, the rock to 
which the tyrant Napoleon was chained, and the blood 
which besmeared the pavements of Paris on the memora- 
ble revolution of 1830, are irrefragable witnesses and 
eloquent expositors of the general progress of the race. 
The mariner’s compass, which has, as it were, brought 
up a vast continent from the abyss of non-existence, and 
made the ocean the highway of nations ; the art of print- 
ing, which has multiplied and diffused the means of 
knowledge beyond the wildest dreams of romance ; the 
steam-engine, that miracle of modern ingenuity, that an- 
nihilator of space and enricher of nations ; the telescope 
and microscope ; the blow-pipe ; the power-loom ; the 
cotton-cultivator ; and the thousand other inventions of 
our times, the ultimate design of which in Providence 
doubtless is, to allow to his intelligent creatures more 
time for pursuits congenial to their rational and immortal 
nature,—who, but a madman can contemplate these 
things, and add to the account the schools, the hospitals, 
ihe alms-houses, the asylums and retreats for the unfor- 
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tunate of every name, and the innumerable other minis- 
trations of love which the spirit of a living Christianity 
has prompted, and then desire to roll back the tide of 
time, and take refuge in the political, the ecclesiastical, 
and the intellectual despotisms of past ages ? 

The American Institute of Instruction now celebrates 
its twelfth anniversary. My mind was irresistibly led 
into the above train of reflections, Gentlemen, in con- 
templating the great progress that has been made in edu- 
cation since the origin of your excellent institution. To 
give even a brief sketch of the advance of this great 
cause,—to show how widely an interest in it has been dif- 
fused, and how vigorously many of our State govern- 
ments have prosecuted the labor of founding or improving 
systems of public instruction,—to point out the improve- 
ment in the methods of training the intellectual powers, 
and of imparting knowledge and virtue to the young,— 
would be the work rather of an entire lecture than of a 
single paragraph. Doubtless to this great and salutary 
progress, the unobtrusive but efficient action of the Amer- 
ican Institute has contributed in no inconsiderable degree. 
The eminently practical character, Gentlemen, which 
you have given to all your labors, has been not only a 
conservative, but a powerfully regenerative principle in 
them. I have not lost sight of this admirable quality in 
your operations, though you may, perhaps, have imagined 
that I had, in choosing for my subject ‘The Girard Col- 
lege for Orphans. It is not my purpose to fill up the 
hour allotted to me with a barren history of the institution, 
or rather of the attempts, hitherto unhappily fruitless, to 
carry into effect the intention of the testator. I design 
rather, after a brief historical statement, to use my sub- 
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ject as a text for a few desultory, though, I hope, not 
impertinent observations on several topics connected with 
the cause, whose interests we are met to consider and 
promote. 

It is now nearly eleven years since Stephen Girard, of 
Philadelphia, ‘‘ merchant and mariner,” as, with character- 
istic simplicity, he styles himself in his will, closed his 
earthly career. By extraordinary talents and success in 
business, he had, during along and laborious life, amassed a 
fortune greater than that of any other American citizen. 
This fact was most that was known of him before his de- 
cease. Holding himself aloof from society, absorbed in 
the cares of his vast estate, dead to all political honors, 
and scarcely allowing himself any recreations, except 
such as consisted in a change of labor, he seemed to live 
in a world of his own, and to have few feelings in com- 
mon with his fellow men. Without children, frugal in 
his habits, and wealthy even beyond the desires of avarice, 
he yet toiled on, in old age, with as keen an industry as 
if he had had the first dollar of his fortune to make,—a 
mystery to the community in which he lived, who were 
incapable of understanding so laborious a diligence, 
prompted by no other apparent motive than the mere 
Jove of amassing and possessing. But death, which 
arrested his labors, revealed also their true source and 
object. It was not a fondness for money alone that 
had prompted and sustained him. Whatever share this 
sentiment may have had in shaping his life, others, more 
elevated and generous, had undoubtedly mingled with it. 
This is evident from the disposition which he made of 
his immense property,—the whole of it having been be- 
queathed to charitable uses. After making liberal be- 
ge 
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quests to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to the 
cities of Philadelphia and New Orleans, and to various 
charitable institutions, he bequeaths in trust to the Select 
and Common Councils of Philadelphia $2,000,000, for 
the erection and endowment of a college for ‘‘ poor 
white male orphan children.” To this absolute appropri- 
ation, the whole of which might be absorbed at the dis- 
cretion of the trustees, he adds the right, whenever the 
necessity arises, of claiming the income of residuary 
funds, amounting to about $4,000,000. ‘The real en- 
dowment of the Girard College, therefore, may be set 
down at $6,000,000. ‘This bequest is without a par- 
allel in the annals of individual munificence. It is nearly, 
if not quite, equal to the endowment of the London Blue- 
coat School, the most wealthy of the charitable institu- 
tions of Great Britain, whose funds were contributed by 
successive British sovereigns. 

The question is often asked, especially by strangers, 
why so many years (now nearly eleven) have been per- 
mitted to elapse since the death of Mr. Girard, without 
the reception of a single orphan to the enjoyment of the 
benefits of his noble bequest. Doubtless it was never 
in the intention, nor ever in the thought of the testator, 
that his princely benefactions should remain so long like 
seed buried in the earth, and yielding no fruit. The ex- 
traordinary delay in opening the college has occasioned 
much surprise over the whole country, and certainly not 
without cause. To the production of this delay, three 
causes appear to me mainly to have contributed. These 
I will now proceed, very briefly, to state. 

1. The first is an impression, deeply wrought into the 
public mind immediately after the publication of the will, 
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from certain most unhappy provisions contained in it, 
that the proposed college would become a school of in- 
fidelity. I well recollect the feeling produced in my own 
bosom, when I first heard of these provisions in the will, 
and the remark I made at the time, that it would have 
been better for the interests of religion and morality if 
Mr. Girard had cast his money into the ocean. Many 
of those who now hear me, I doubt not, had similar feel- 
ings. Certainly the sentiment was by no means uncom- 
mon. ‘The venerable and illustrious Bishop White, of 
Pennsylvania, published in the National Gazette, under 
his own signature, an elaborate argument and appeal to 
the citizens of Philadelphia, to induce them to reject 
with disdain the proffered boon, as containing a deadly 
poison concealed beneath its fair exterior. And there 
are doctors of divinity, now living in Philadelphia, as 
well as in other parts of the country, who still entertain a 
similar belief. ‘That this opinion was and is without any 
just foundation, I hope to convince you in a subsequent 
part of my lecture. But you well know how difficult it 
is to erase an impression, even though ill-founded, which 
has been wrought into the mind of a whole community, 
and how powerful, either in encouraging or repressing 
exertion, the action of such impression is, while it re- 
mains. 

2. The second cause of delay, which has been, perhaps, 
even more efficient than the first, is also found within the 
will itself. If Mr. Girard’s charity towards the clerical 
profession forsook him when dictating one part of his testa- 
ment, his accustomed sagacity appears to have slumbered 
in another. For, while he made the city of Philadelphia 
his trustee to carry into effect the bequest relating to the 
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college, he gave to the said trustee full power to apply the 
whole income of the residuary estate to its own benefit, 
namely, to diminish the burden of taxation, until such time 
as, in the judgment of the same trustee, the necessity might 
arise for using it in the maintenance of the college. And 
this he did at the same time that he declared expressly that 
the education of orphans, and the institution to be crea- 
ted for that purpose, was the ‘primary object of the 
whole will.” Here, plainly, is a bribe to the full amount 
of the income of $4,000,000, offered to the trustee of 
his own choice, and by his own hand, to violate ad per- 
petuum the main intention of his own last will and testa- 
ment. Surely, never was man more infatuated, or more 
inconsistent with himself. That deep insight into the 
relations of cause and effect, and that never-failing saga- 
city resulting therefrom, which had been the chief instru- 
ments in the accumulation of his vast estate, would seem 
to have taken leave of him, when he came to dispose 
of it. 

3. The third cause of the delay so generally and justly 
complained of, is the remarkable opinion of John Ser- 
geant and Horace Binney, Esqs., the two most distin- 
guished lawyers of the Philadelphia bar, that, without 
violating the terms of the will, the college cannot be 
opened for the reception of pupils until all the buildings 
are completed, and furnished with every thing needful to 
carry the design of the testator into execution. I call 
this a remarkable opinion, considering the source whence 
it emanates, because it is a mere inference from the 
phraseology of the will, and the relative position of cer- 
tain paragraphs in the section relating to the college ; 
because it rests at best upon an extremely doubtful con- 
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struction,—a construction deriving all its force from the 
mere position of the clause on which it is founded,—a 
construction which, nine persons out of ten, if not ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, would never think of ; and because 
it is contradicted by a positive injunction in the will, as 
plain as words can make it, that ‘‘ the institution shall be 
organized as_soon as practicable.’”? A formal refutation 
of this opinion, though easily accomplished by the appli- 
cation of the plain principles of common sense to the in- 
terpretation of the document, would be upon the present 
occasion both an ill-timed and fruitless labor. It is 
enough for my present purpose to have referred to the 
opinion, given officially on application by the Board of 
Trustees, as an impediment of no slight magnitude to the 
organization of the institution. It will be sufficient, on 
this part of my subject, to add, which I do with great 
pleasure, that the Councils have ceased to use the income 
of the residuary funds for city purposes, that the main 
building is progressing towards its completion, and that 
there is ground to hope that further delays, so far as they 
are causeless, will be avoided. 

The only fruit hitherto of Mr. Girard’s munificent 
bequest, so far as the promotion of the cause of education 
is concerned, is the able ‘*‘ Report on Education in 
Europe,” of Alexander Dallas Bache, LL. D., Presi- 
dent of the Girard College. This is an elaborate and 
detailed account of the various systems of education and 
chief educational establishments in Europe. I know of 
no other work which contains such a vast and well- 
digested body of information touching these matters, or 
which so well deserves to be studied by those who frame 
and administer our systeins of instruction, and by all who 
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believe that the education of the people is essential to the 
purity and perpetuity of our social institutions, and iden- 
tified with the cause of morals and religion, with the 
triumph of law over mob violence, and with the promo- 
tion of all the great interests of society. I have read the 
Report of Dr. Bache attentively, 1 have been nearly 
three years associated with him in teaching, and longer 
in habits of familiar intercourse, and have conversed with 
him freely and repeatedly on all the topics relating to the 
interests of education. His sentiments on all the leading 
questions connected wtth the training of the young, seem 
to me eminently characterized by sobriety and good 
sense, and to be of excellent augury for the usefulness of 
the institution over which he will undoubtedly be called 
to preside, whenever it shall go into operation. I have 
no hesitation in expressing the opinion that he possesses 
qualifications for the organization and conduct of the 
school, superior to those of any other citizen in the 
Union. Under his enlightened and efficient administra- 
tion, it may confidently be predicted that the Girard Col- 
lege will become a MODEL INSTITUTION, scarcely less 
useful by its influence in correcting wrong modes of in- 
struction, and in raising the general standard of education, 
than by the more direct benefit of adding to the number 
of well-instructed and virtuous citizens. 

It only remains to glance at some of the objects which, 
from the several data within our reach, we may reasona- 
bly conclude the Girard College will aim to accomplish. 
It will, I think, be regarded by the members of this In- 
stitute as just ground of rejoicing, that the president of 
the college is disposed to use the college, as far as may 
be, in the preparation of teachers. The great want of 
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our country, at this moment, in so far as popular schools 
are concerned, is a body of well qualified instructors ; a 
want, however, which can never be met, till these are 
specially prepared for their business, by an appropriate 
course of theoretical and practical training. The errors 
of mankind are innumerable ; every age and country has 
its share ; but, among them all, there is scarcely one 
more remarkable, or more disastrous in its influence, 
than the idea that persons without any special qualifica- 
tions may make very tolerable instructors of the young. 
No fallacy could be more preposterous, and no course of 
action more shortsighted than that which has resulted from 
it. It is not thus that men think and act on other sub- 
jects. ‘To say nothing of the learned professions, in any 
one of which aman would seek long for employment 
without any previous preparation,—they who build our 
houses, make our shoes, teach our sons to ride and our 
daughters to dance, and cut our coats and hair, must all 
understand their business ; and an apprenticeship of sev- 
eral years must be served by a cabinet-maker, before he 
is allowed to undertake the formation of an elegant piece 
of furniture, when nothing can result from failure but the 
loss of the rude material and the workman’s time. But 
the infant mind, that most delicate and complex piece of 
the Almighty’s workmanship, is, without the slightest ap- 
parent hesitation or misgiving, committed to men who 
have never studied even the first principles of its struc- 
ture,—and that, too, at a time when its parts are most 
easily disarranged, and when such disarrangement pro- 
duces the most fatal and lasting effects. As long as such 
views practically prevail, it is vain to look for the fruits 
of wise and thorough instruction. ‘There is no stronger 
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conviction in my mind, than that little, comparatively, can 
be effected towards raising popular education to its 
proper level, till we have a supply of teachers trained to 
their business, and the occupation of teaching takes rank 
among the learned professions. When the title of school- 
master, now almost a reproach, shall become a passport 
to respect, then, and not till then, will the common edu- 
cation be what it ought to be. And who is entitled to 
a higher degree of respect than the competent, faithful, 
laborious instructor of youth? What nobler work can 
task the human energies, than that of training immortal 
beings to act well their part in life, and to enjoy the re- 
wards of goodness throughout interminable ages ? It may 
be affirmed, without the least hesitation, that there is no 
office in general society more truly honorable, and none 
on which the present and future well being of the human 
race so much depends. From various causes, however, 
though chiefly from an almost universal deficiency in the 
qualifications of teachers,—the office has been rendered 
inefficient for the great purposes of human improvement, 
and the teacher himself degraded from the rank which he 
ought to hold in the scale of society. He must now be 
raised to the proper elevation in that scale, or we must 
be content to forego the advantages of a higher moral 
and intellectual developement of the popular mind. 
Without qualified teachers we cannot have good schools; 
without special training, we cannot have qualified teach- 
ers. ‘These positions are so much the nature of axioms, 
the relations of cause and effect expressed in them are so 
plain, and the best interests of society are so deeply in- 
volved in the general application of the principles they 
embody, that it is most remarkable that any can dis- 
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believe, or, believing, can remain indifferent and inert. 

Unless the wide-spread torpor on this subject can be in 

some way removed, gloomy forebodings may reasonably 

be entertained in regard to our future career as a nation. 

If the Girard College can be so constituted as to meet, 

in any measure, the want above referred to, and disabuse 
the public mind of its errors, practically, if not theoreti- 
cally indulged, on the subject of the education of teach- 
ers; if it can annually send forth its class of school- 
masters, trained, not to any set of mechanical evolutions 
merely, but to a thorough knowledge of the principles 
and practice of their profession, and to the able and en- 
lightened discharge of its duties,—I verily believe that 
it would more effectually carry out the real purposes of 
the founder, and perform a more substantial service to 
the country, than by any organization in which the object 
here suggested should be overlooked. And why may it 
not? The Orphan-house, at Hamburg, has thoroughly 
tried the plan of educating a portion of its pupils as. 
schoolmasters, and the experiment has been, in all re-- 
spects, a successful one ; and the influence of the system 
on the general standard of elementary instruction in the 
neighborhood, has been most auspicious. The facilities 
for prosecuting such an object could not be better than: 
in the Girard College ; and that it will be made a promi- 
nent one, we have every reason to believe from the 
known opinions and wishes of the president. 

The character of the education likely to be given at 
the Girard College, and the modes of instruction likely 
to be adopted, are points which claim a brief considera- 
tion at our hands. The will of Mr. Girard prescribes 
that ‘‘ the orphans admitted into the college shall be in- 
9 
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structed in the various branches of a sound education, 
comprehending reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, navigation, surveying, practical mathematics, 
astronomy, natural, chemical, and experimental philoso- 
phy, the French and Spanish languages, (I do not forbid, 
but I do not recommend the Greek and Latin languages, ) 
and such other learning and science as the capacities of 
the several scholars may merit or warrant; I would 
have them taught facts and things, rather than words or 
signs.’’ According to the will of Mr. Girard, orphan 
boys are to be educated from the age of six years to four- 
teen, sixteen, and even eighteen years of age. The 
materials of their instruction must be ‘* things rather than 
words,” and the degree is to be such ‘‘ as the capacities 
of the several scholars may merit or warrant.’”? The 
first provision, from the early age of admission which it 
enjoins, will enable the conductors of the college to train 
as well as to instruct ; the second, indicates that the ten- 
dency of the training should be towards practical life ; 
and they are expressly called on to develope talent. Dr. 
Bache is of the opinion, ‘‘ that it is practicable so to 
arrange an institution that superior talent shall receive 
full opportunities for its cultivation, without sacrificing 
inferior talent by inappropriate instruction. In other 
words, that Greek and Latin, if studied at all, should be 
pursued to the point of true scholarship, and that they 
ought not to be forced into all the parts of a system of 
practical education, where, from the very necessities of 
the system, they cannot, in some parts of it, be so pur- 
sued as to be useful ; an opinion which must commend 
itself to the sober understanding of every thinking man, 
and which would long since have been general, had it not 
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been for the tenacity of human prejudices. Yet the 
doctor understands the terms ‘‘ practical”? and ‘‘ useful,” 
as applied to education, in a broad and _ philosophical 
sense. He has no sympathy with those self-styled re- 
formers who would annihilate every thing that does not 
tally with their own narrow utilitarian notions. 

Let me here guard against misapprehension. I would 
not willingly be ranked among the herd of aleclaimers 
against the study of the ancient languages. The fierce 
and indiscriminate warfare, waged by certain writers 
against classical learning, is as unphilosophical in principle 
as its success would be injurious to human improvement. 
The error of these writers appears to me to have had its 
origin, in part at least, in a confounding of the terms 
words and language. ‘The study of the latter is consid- 
ered synonymous with that of the former ; and as words 
are assumed to be arbitrary signs, therefore, they argue, 
language, being made up of words, is arbitrary also. 
Granting the premises, the conclusion is plainly a non- 
sequitur. If words, being simple signs of individual 
ideas, are arbitrary, language, which is essentially com- 
plex, and the medium of communication for the endlessly 
diversified opinions and feelings of men, is far from being 
so. The truth is, language springs from the wants of 
men, and has its principles in the laws of the human 
mind. It is modified by every advance or retrogression 
in science, arts, literature, government, civilization. It 
takes a tinge from almost every delicate shade in national 
manners and character; and is, in fact, to an extent by 
no means inconsiderable, a reflection of the intellectual, 
moral, and social qualities of the people who employ it. 
To say, then, that language, being in its origin and growth 
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as here described, is an arbitrary creation, is about as 
reasonable as it would be to assert that the steam-engine 
is an arbitrary machine. If these views be correct, the 
study of languages, properly conducted, is nothing less 
than the study of man, in the manifold and multiform 
phenomena of his intellectual and moral nature ; in his 
relations to the Creator, to society, to kindred, and to 
friends ; in all that constitutes his true dignity, and ele- 
vates him to the rank he holds in creation. But it is 
manifest that the advantages here indicated cannot be 
gained by a mere smattering of Greek and Latin. Such 
a mastery of these tongues can be attained only after 
years ‘of patient and Jaborious application. The mass of 
our citizens, engrossed in commercial, mechanical, and 
agricultural pursuits, have certainly no immediate use for 
the dead languages ; and to assert that the study of them 
is essential to a sound mental discipline, seems too palpa- 
ble an error to need refutation. What is to prevent 
the mind from being nourished and trained to a healthy 
activity by the study of mathematics, philosophy, chem- 
istry, natural history, physiology, geography, grammar, 
rhetoric, history, and mental, moral, and political science ? 
It would be easy to show the adaptation of these branches 
of study to the purposes of mental culture; but surely at 
this time of day such a labor can hardly be necessary. 
Let the author, the lawyer, the physician, the divine, the 
professor,—let whoever has the leisure and the means 
for thorough scholarship,—dig deep into the mines of 
classic lore ; the treasures there, and there only, attain- 
able, are essential to the full efficiency and success of 
their respective vocations. But the merchant, the engi- 
neer, the artizan, and the farmer,—may they not more 
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usefully employ their school-days, than in gaining all they 
can usually gain,—the mere rudiments,—of the Latin 
and Greek tongues ; which, having been acquired with- 
out relish, are forgotten in much less time than they were 
learned? The reason why the several branches of an 
English education have been thought insufficient as a basis 
of mental discipline for the common purposes of life, is, 
I imagine, the want of intellectual methods of instruction, 
hitherto so lamentably prevalent. It is too commonly 
the case that the business of our schools consists in a 
mere round. of mechanical exercises, without life or in- 
telligence, neither exciting the activity, nor increasing 
the strength of a single mental power. ‘Teaching to 
think, observe, compare, classify, draw inferences, apply 
principles, and use language with precision, ease, and 
elegance,—and that upon a comprehensive, well-digested 
plan,—is, we have reason to believe, a rare thing, not 
only in the common school, but even in institutions of a 
higher grade. In short, to speak plainly, word-teaching 
has been, and is, the curse of our schools. And what 
has been the consequence ? An aversion to schools and 
study on the part of the young, so general as to have be- 
come proverbial. Yet knowledge is the natural food of 
the mind. The soul craves it as instinctively as the in- 
fant desires the milk that nourishes its new-born life. It 
cries after knowledge, and lifts up its voice for under- 
standing ; and its importunities are answered with words, 
words, words,—voz et preterea nihil. Indignant at the 
cheat attempted to be played off upon it, it revenges 
itself by a deep-rooted aversion to the system and its 
authors. Any other explanation, it seems to me, would 
be an impugning of both the wisdom and the goodness of 
Q* 
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the Creator. He has implanted in the mind of man an 
ardent thirst for knowledge. He has endowed it with 
capacities fitted to rise from object to object, and to 
range from system to system, in its search after truth, 
and its approximation towards the source of truth. And 
can this fact be reconciled with the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of such a mental constitution as makes the act of 
learning a mere drudgery,—an object of disgust and 
hatred ? No, no; it cannot be! The healthy and assur- 
ed growth of the mind, the mastery over general princi- 
ples, and the conscious ability to apply them successfully 
in the investigation of truth, cannot but yield a pleasure, 
pure, solid, and satisfying. No fault can be more fatal 
to the true mental discipline and solid progress of the 
pupil, or more likely to give him a distaste for study, 
than an infringement of the principle embraced in a right 
construction of the injunction to teach ‘ things instead of 
words.”? Itis the humble business of the educator to 
consult nature, and to follow her indications in training 
the youthful faculties. What is her voice on the ques- 
tion we are now considering ? What do we observe in 
children, if we take the trouble to watch their infant 
movements ? An irrepressible desire to examine every 
object that falls in their way. When they get hold of a 
new thing, they look at it, handle, taste, smell it, and are 
not satisfied till after repeated examinations. And many 
a time has a poor urchin, condemned to pore over in- 
comprehensible sentences, been flogged for obeying this 
law of his nature, when the master was really more de- 
serving of chastisement than the scholar. 

Closely connected with the reform here indicated, is 
another, equally needed in our schools, especially in the 
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case of the younger pupils, namely, the substitution, in 
part, of oral instructions for the printed page. The more 
closely the mind of the teacher can be brought into con- 
tact with the mind of the learner, and the more constantly 
this mental communion can be kept up, the more easy, 
thorough, rapid, and pleasant will be the progress of the 
latter. ‘There is nothing like the living voice, earnestly 
and clearly unfolding new truths, or elucidating those 
already known, to excite and fix the attention, to draw 
forth and nourish mental activity, to rectify absurd mis- 
apprehension, and to break up those mechanical habits 
which mere lesson-learning and repetition always engen- 
der. ‘The known opinions of the future head of the 
college, and his practice as principal of the Central High 
School of Philadelphia, are a sufficient guaranty for the 
judicious arrangement of its studies, and the soundness of 
its modes of instruction. 

The subject of moral and religious instruction in 
schools, in itself of the highest importance, has an extra- 
neous interest as connected with the education to be 
given in the Girard College. The clause in the will, 
excluding clergymen of every name from all participation 
in the government and instruction of the school, is of a 
kind at which the thoughtful and the pious would naturally 
be startled ; it is one in which all believers in Christian- 
ity, having a proper respect for its institutions, might 
naturally find ground of apprehension and alarm, in regard 
to the character of the influence that would be exerted 
by the institution. Now, though all would be glad if the 
clause had been otherwise, yet, certainly, no sensible 
Christian will object to the country enjoying the benefit 
of Mr. Girard’s munificent endowment, provided there 
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be, any thing irreligious or unchristian in the practical 
working of the college. It has been the impression of : 
many that, as the clergy are excluded, the same edict of . 
banishment would be enforced against the Bible. But 
it will not be so. On the contrary, the Holy Scriptures 
are regarded by the gentlemen who are to have charge of 
the college, and especially by the president, as the great 
repository of moral principles and motives, an unerring 
guide on all questions of duty, and the unquestionable 
standard of right and wrong. In short, while other trea- 
tises on morals, and other modes of conveying religious 
knowledge will not be discarded, there is ground to think 
that the Divine Word will be made more prominent in 
the direct instruction of the Girard College, than in any 
other institution in the country, not technically theologi- 
cal in its character. 

Having thus introduced the subject of moral and re- 
ligious instruction, I cannot let the occasion pass without 
offering a few remarks on this momentous question. In 
moral education, the objects to be aimed at are to impart 
a knowledge of right and wrong, to instil correct princi- 
ples, to cultivate the affections, and to form right habits 
of conduct. That the culture of the heart, which is a i 
single complex term, denoting all of a moral character t 
which belongs to our constitution, is a position approach- 
ing, in its proofs, as near to demonstration as any within 
the range of moral and metaphysical inquiry. The ac- 
knowledged end of education is the just developement of 
human nature. The human nature to be developed con- 
sists of three classes of powers,—physical, mental, and 
moral. The moral powers,—the conscience and the 
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affections,—transcend in importance, by common consent 
and beyond all comparison, whatever else belongs to the 
nature of man. ‘* For my part,” says Addison, ‘I 
think the being of a God so little to be doubted, that it 
is almost the only truth we ere sure of ;” to which Dr. 
Barrow adds, as little more than the fair and natural in- 
ference, that the doctrines and duties of religion are al- 
most the only study which we are not at liberty to culti- 
vate or neglect. Admit the divine original of the Bible, 
and the main object of education becomes as clear as it 
is important ;—to regulate the sentiments and form the 
habits of beings, degenerate indeed, and corrupt, but 
made by their Creator rational in their faculties, and re- 
sponsible for their conduct. If it be the business of 
education to prepare us for life, and the business of life 
to prepare for eternity, and if religion alone can instruct 
us in the preparation suitable for securing our happiness 
in a future state, what can be plainer or more irresistible 
than the conclusion from such premises ? 

One of the most difficult, as well as delicate parts of a 
teacher’s labor, consists in the government of his pupils. 
The future president of the Girard College, both in his 
Report and in his administration of an important institu- 
tion, has given abundant evidence of the soundness of his 
views and feelings on this point. If the only problem in 
school government were, how to secure order in the 
study-room, the task were easily achieved. Of all sorts 
of goverment in schools, that of brute force is not only 
the simplest, but the easiest. Where a sound beating is 
the panacea for every variety of disposition and all sorts 
of offences, nothing is wanting to make an accomplished 
disciplinarian but strength of nerve and muscle. But it 
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may be safely assumed that the instructors of our chil- 
dren are responsible, in their systems of government, for 
something more than mere temporary results. ‘They are 
bound to implant, at least to use their utmost exertions 
to implant, lofty principles of action, a love for whatever 
is excellent for its own sake, and a habit of generous, 
self-denying, elevated virtue. In a word, the end to be 
proposed is not so much to govern their pupils while 
they have them under their care, as to train them to a 
mastery of themselves, and perfect them in the noble 
science of self-government. The principal elements in 
such a plan of government are reason, firmness, consist- 
ency, impartiality, vigilance, affection, and sympathy. 
It was by such means as these that Pestalozzi wrought 
such wonders in his school at Hantz, changing, within an 
incredibly brief period, beggars, thieves, liars and ruffians 
into industrious, honest, loving, well-mannered boys. 
With him the love of his pupils was little less than a pas- 
sion. It was a fountain from which the streams of sym- 
pathy and kindness unceasingly flowed, and went forth to 
water the hearts of his pupils. If it produced extraordi- 
nary fruits, it was only because of the extraordinary 
strength of the sentiment in his bosom. The same love, 
existing in the heart, and acting by like discreet modes, 
will always produce effects equally striking. A kind 
word or act, a gentle and loving expostulation, the mani- 
festation of real sorrow at the perverseness of a pupil, 
and, above all, uniform affection and kindness, will often 
subdue a spirit that would resist all the harshness and vio- 
lence that could be brought to bear upon it. There is 
every reason to believe that the government and disci- 
pline of the Girard College will be conducted in full 
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harmony with the principles here so briefly and im- 
perfectly sketched. The ample endowment of that 
institution will enable its conductors to command the 
means necessary for a thorough trial of the system, to an 
extent hitherto unknown in our country ; and the antici- 
pation may be confidently indulged, that it will produce 
results most cheering and salutary, both in respect to the 
pupils themselves and the community of which they form 
a part. 

There are two or three other topics which I had in- 
tended briefly to handle, but the time I have already oc- 
cupied admonishes me to bring my remarks to a close. 
I conclude by expressing the hope that all impediments 
to the organization of the college may be ere long re- 
moved, and the just expectations of the country be fully 
met by the city selected by the founder as the trustee for 
the execution of his munificent bequest. When the edi- 
fice, now in progress of construction, shall have received 
its finishing touch, and the last scaffolding shall have been 
removed, the sun never shone upon a purer or nobler 
monument of architectural beauty. Yet the moral struc- 
ture to be reared within it, will as far exceed in beauty 
the former, as the spiritual and eternal transcend the ma- 
terial and the temporary. . ‘‘Long may this structure stand, 
the pride and admiration of the latest posterity ; long 
may it continue to yield its annual harvest of educated 
and moral citizens, to adorn and to defend our country, 
Long may each successive age enjoy its still increasing 
benefits, when time shall have filled its halls with the 
memory of the mighty dead who have been reared within 
them, and shed over its outward beauty the mellowing 
hues of a thousand years of renown. Girard’s will, in- 
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deed, be the most durable basis of all human distinction, 
—a wise henevolence in the cause of letters. The ordi- 
nary charity which feeds or clothes the distressed, esti- 
mable as it is, relieves only the physical wants of the 
sufferer. But the enlightened beneficence, which looks 
deeper into the wants of our nature,—which not merely 
prolongs existence, but renders that existence a blessing, 
by pouring into these recesses of sorrow the radiance of 
moral and intellectual cultivation,—this it is which forms 
the world’s truest benefactor, and confers the most en- 
during of all glory,—a glory the more secure, because 
the very objects of that benevolence are enabled to repay 
with fame the kindness which sustains them. It is not 
unreasonable to conjecture, that in all future times there 
will be in existence many thousand men, who will owe 
to Girard the greatest of all blessings, a virtuous educa- 
tion ; men will have been rescued from want, and per- 
haps from vice, and armed with power to rise to wealth 
and distinction. Among them will be found some of our 
best educated citizens, accomplished scholars, intelligent 
mechanics, distinguished artists, and prominent states- 
men. In the midst of their prosperity, such men can 
never forget the source of it, nor will they ever cease to 
mingle with their prayers, and to commemorate with 
their labors, the name of their great benefactor. What 
human being can be insensible to the happiness of having 
caused such a succession of good through remote ages, 
or not feel that such applause is more grateful than all the 
shouts which ever rose from the bloodiest field of battle, 
and worth all the vulgar fame of a hundred conquests ?” 
































LECTURE IV. 


THE 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


AS AN 


AID TO SELF-EDUCATION. 





BY A. B. MUZZEY. 





Wuar is the great Purpose for which man was crea- 
ted ? Why was he gifted with these various capacities, 
and placed in the sphere he now occupies? What is the 
one leading object, to be kept always in his mind, and to 
be made the aim and endeavor of his life? There is but 
one rational answer to these questions. If the reply be, 
‘the acquisition of wealth,” it will be found that we 
have fixed upon a possession that multitudes, nay, a vast 
majority, of our race, are absolutely precluded from at- 
taining. So long as men differ in talents, in wisdom, 
in diligence and perseverance, so long will they differ in 
point of property, so long will there be the poor as well 
10 
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as the rich on earth. The affluent man may bequeath 
millions to his sons, but there is no security that those 
sons will retain and transmit them to their heirs. Legis- 
lators may frame laws for the periodical and equal division 
of all the estates in the land; but unless they bind the 
hands and stifle the thoughts of every individual citizen, 
they cannot compel each and all to retain their precise 
shares, with no increase or diminution. How vain, 
therefore, were the attempt of parents to train their chil- 
dren supremely for the acquisition of wealth. They who 
do this are false to their offspring, false to their own high 
trust, false to human nature, and to its beneficent Author. 

Shall we turn from this object to another. Fame, 
distinction, the praise of man, was it to gain these that we 
were endowed as we are? Should we educate our chil- 
dren mainly with reference to elevated stations, to office, 
or to the securing of human applause ? This end is 
equally impracticable with that already considered. For, 
what is Fame? Wherein does its good consist ? In be- 
ing raised above our fellows. 'The moment, therefore, 
we attempt to prepare all for honorable places, we dis- 
regard the fundamental law of fame. We seek to give 
all that which, when once made common, loses its whole 
value. The king sits on an undivided throne. Let him 
have associates, and his subjects will cease to rend the 
air with their shouts as he passes. ‘To train up our sons, 
therefore, to be all renowned, admired, and applauded, 
is to aim at an absolute impossibility. 

By a similar course of remark, we might show that 
animal indulgencies and every merely outward concern, 
are not so much as within the reach of all mankind. He 
who, under these circumstances, deliberately stakes his 
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whole fortune on any one of these objects, and who binds 
up in it his entire happiness, acts the part of consummate 
folly. To educate our children with no other aims 
than these, would betray no less our ignorance of the 
world on which they are to enter, than our insensibility, 
or faithlessness, to their true interests. 

What, then, must we regard as the sum of our duty to 
the young ? It is to assist them to develope their Inward 
powers and faculties. It is not to gain riches, honors, 
or any thing out of themselves, but to become intelligent, 
virtuous, qualified for any condition, whether of opulence 
or of need, and for any station, whether elevated or hum- 
ble, and for any fortune, whether prosperous or adverse. 
We are to prepare them for, and they must be led, 
through our influence and aid, to aspire to, a Perfect 
Character. 

Here is an object, if not immediately attainable, yet 
not absolutely impracticable, but one towards which they 
may constantly approximate. Nor is it, like those be- 
fore named, of an inferior nature ; it is noble, dignified, 
worthy of a rational and immortal being. Intellectual, 
moral, and religious culture, what higher aim can man 
have than this ? No question, then, becomes so entirely 
interesting, as to know how we may best promote this in 
the coming generation ? 


THE TRUE IDEAL FIRST NEEDED. 


In speaking of education in general, I would never 
put asunder what God hath joined together. I would 
that every part of our nature should be duly cared for, 
and that the whole man, in his perfect stature and just 
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proportions should be completely unfolded. To this 
end, we must have first in our minds the Ideal of a true 
man; we must comprehend, in its length and breadth, 
what humanity is. Many parents have never done this. 
They have seen now an eye, and now an arm, here the 
light and there the shade of the picture, but the full-length 
portrait, man as God intended he should be, and as every 
child that bears his image can be, how few of us have 
gone even so far in the work of education as to see that 
glorious Ideal. 

The consequence of our imperfect conception of what 
is to be done, is that we have seldom considered all the 
means and methods of human culture. We have hence 
framed plans of instruction which regarded but one, or 
a few, of the faculties of our nature. ‘‘Now,’’ has the 
father said to himself, ‘* I must take this my son and give 
him a good education.”” But what was the thought then 
in his mind? ‘To qualify that son, it may be, to gain a 
subsistence in the world; to make him as much like his 
companions as possible; to follow the fashion of his 
times ; to render him a respectable man ; in any event, 
let the idea in his mind have been broad as it may, it em- 
braced but a portion of the child’s capacities, and ex- 
tended through one period only of his immortal existence. 
And now what was straightway accomplished ? Was the 
child placed where his whole nature would be called into 
action ? Were light and warmth admitted to the divine 
germs implanted in him at his birth? Was he entrusted 
to teachers whose employment and endeavor it was to 
train their pupils to be perfect children, that they might 
make perfect men ? No, the parent did not desire this ; 
he had not so much as considered the subject of educa- 
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tion in that broad light. And the teacher, to secure his 
approbation, must form a contracted plan, and confine 
himself rigidly to it. ‘This he has done, and behold the 
fruit of his labors. 

How many faculties do we see, even in the adult, 
slumber as in their infancy. Here is a genius, quick of 
apprehension, full of thick-coming fancies, but destitute 
of sound judgment, having much uncommon, but no com- 
mon sense. ‘There is a man of a giant intellect ; he has 
mastered the sciences ; perhaps he can reason and write, 
declaim and convince. But that is all ; for his affections 
are torpid ; and in social morality he falls even below 
mediocrity. For religion, the very word is to himas yet 
an enigma. Now we encounter the student, filled with 
the lore of ages, yet with a pale countenance and an ema- 
ciated form. The physical man, this poor, despised 
body has received at his hands no care whatever. It 
seems not even to have occurred to his friends or him- 
self that there was a ‘‘ law of the flesh.”” The only aim 
with him was books, knowledge, talent, intellect. But a 
part, surely, of a man is such an individual. 

Next we see the man of over-educated physical fac- 
ulties. ‘There are those who dwell so much upon their 
health, as to give little attention to any thing else. Such 
an one, if exempt from every bodily pain, thinks himself 
the happiest of mortals, and takes pride in his successful 
preventives that keep him in such perfect health, or in 
his excellent prescriptions and remedies. When we 
meet one thus servilely, thus nervously, devoted to his 
bodily welfare, we recall the remark of the London phy- 
sician, that ‘it were well for half the world did they 
not know that they had any stomach.” 

10* 
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Other perversions of nature are seen in the inordinate 
culture of the devotional, to the neglect of the active 
man, or in so overestimating moral cultivation as to omit, 
in the pursuit of it, the imperious duties of religion. But 
let partial views and imperfect training affect one or 
another part of our nature ; let the boy be a mere scholar, 
or a mere tool at the workbench, in either case his pa- 
rents have done him an inconceivable injury, and through 
all his succeeding years the retribution of their error must 
be felt. 

If parents and guardians be uninformed on this subject, 
or insensible to the true character of a good school, they 
may frustrate the best endeavors of the friends of reform 
in popular education. ‘The voice of God seems, there- 
fore, to be now saying to this country, “let there be 
light,”—light in reference to our common nature and the 
claims of the young,—light on the means of training them, 
intellectually and morally, for the duties, stations, and 
prospects before them. 

The Ignorance and Indifference of parents on this sub- 
ject are a serious obstacle to the improvement of our 
schools. It is by no means uncommon to hear mothers 
say, they ‘‘ send their children to school to keep them out 
of the way.” If, therefore, the teacher dismiss them a 
little too soon, the complaint is heard that ‘‘ he is paid 
for six hours work in the day, and yet he has sent my 
boy home to trouble me full fifteen minutes before his 
time was out.”” How many regard their whole duty in 
this matter as discharged, if they send their children a 
few weeks or months in the year to the school in their 
vicinity. They do not converse with them upon their 
daily studies ; they do not visit the school ; they take no 
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notice of the instructer. They leave him to toil on with- 
out counsel, encouragement, or sympathy. Perhaps 
they feel not even sufficient interest in his success to aid 
him, by sending their children to him daily and punctu- 
ally at the appointed hour. How often does the parent 
keep his child at home to do some household, or me- 
chanic, or farm-house, work. How different is all this 
from the state of things in Prussia, a monarchy to which 
Ishall again refer. There an individual cannot partake of 
the communion, until he brings a certificate that he has 
passed, or is passing, the requisite time in the common 
school. Nay, the same condition is required of those 
who would be joined in marriage. When shall we prize 
an education, such as the common school furnishes in 
Prussia, so highly, so truly, as this? Would that we 
could feel as Napoleon must have felt, when on leaving a 
school he once visited, he is reported to have said to the 
pupils, ‘‘my young friends, every hour lost here is a 
chance of future wretchedness.”’ 

A misapprehension of the true purpose of school 
education, is another insurmountable obstacle to its suc- 
cess. Not a few parents conceive that this purpose is to 
qualify their children for some secular pursuit. Is the 
son to be trained for a counting-room ? He must be 
taught arithmetic and book-keeping alone ; or, at least, 
every other study must be made subordinate to these ; 
and a similar course is pursued with reference to any and 
every other avocation of life. 

But they who commit this error should consider, in 
the first place, that it is by no means certain their son will 
pursue through life that calling for which they intend him 
to be thus exclusively prepared. How often do we see 
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men in early manhood change their employment. The 
merchant leaves his business for a farm. The mechanic 
is compelled, by a failure of health, perhaps, to seek 
some labor less trying to the body. Such changes, in 
this country, we daily witness. Is he, then, a wise 
father or guardian, who would qualify a child for one call- 
ing alone ? 

But again, to take a broader view of the subject, what 
is the leading Object of a good education ? If our chil- 
dren were created to be merchants, mechanics, farmers, 
housekeepers, or dressmakers alone, the course we have 
taken might be plausibly justified. But is it so? Far, 
far from it. 

They were made to be true men and women. And 
is he who has studied the art of penmanship, or accounts, 
or navigation, or surveying, qualified by these alone to 
make a good and true man ? Will you teach him nothing 
of the history of his race ? Shall he be left in ignorance of 
the nature of that mind on whose energies and exercises 
his whole character is to depend ? May he pass his child- 
hood without learning how to communicate his thoughts 
and sentiments by the pen, or in correct language by the 
voice ? Is it right to debar him from a knowledge of the 
laws of health, that precious possession, without which 
he can never become a perfect man ? How often, alas ! 
do we see this noble work of God, the Man, degraded 
and sunken in the mere trade or profession. I have 
known students in college, possessed with the idea of be- 
coming a lawyer, a physician, or a clergyman, to neglect 
every branch of study that did not seem to them to bear 
directly on the particular profession in view. I have 
traced the course of such students, and how did it termi- 
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nate? They shone, it is true, in their own vocation. 
But beyond that they were mere ciphers. They could 
not converse on any subject but law, medicine, or divin- 
ity ; and they were deficient in almost every species of 
useful knowledge. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


How, then, shall we so train the child that he may 
attain the true purpose of life, that is, go on unto per- 
fection, become a complete man? We must place him 
in the high walk of Self-education. But it is evident that 
so great a work cannot be performed by one teacher, nor 
yet by one classof means. ‘The physical powers require 
a different guide from that needed for the mind. We 
must educate the intellect in one school,—that is, there 
must be some place where this shall be the chief care,— 
and the moral and religious nature in another. Not that 
these objects should ever be disregarded in any seminary 
of instruction ; hut I would say that the preacher, for 
example, although in one view an educator, has a distinct 
office from that of the literary instructer, and that the 
latter aims to effect things beyond the scope of the 
former. 

The purpose of this lecture is to treat of those schools 
in which the culture of the Intellect is the leading pursuit. 

The parent, then, should send his child to the day- 
school not merely to acquire the germs of useful knowl- 
edge, and receive intellectual instruction, but with refer- 
ence to future Self-instruction, and through that, to his 
general preparation for the duties of a Man. Much of 
the knowledge he needs must be gained from the records 
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of the past. The child must be first, therefore, taught 
to read. For the wisdom of past generations is treasured 
in books. But not only must he acquire the ability to 
read, but be conducted toward the future exercise of that 
ability. Hence geography, chronology, and history be- 
long properly to elementary instruction. The child will 
need to understand the structure of language. He can- 
not express himself on all occasions, both by his lips and 
his pen, properly, intelligibly, and efficiently, without a 
knowledge of the principles of grammar. And he who 
lacks this power is not certainly a perfect Man, for to 
reach the high standard of humanity, we must not only 
possess knowledge, but the faculty of imparting our in- 
tellectual treasures to others. 

There are other branches which every individual 
should, to some extent, understand. An acquaintance 
with physiology, the laws of health, is indispensable to 
the developement of our faculties. So intimate is the 
connection between the mind and the body, that the one 
can never exert itself fully and to the best account, unless 
the other be in a vigorous condition. Arithmetic, the 
science of numbers, is essential in the discharge of our 
daily occupations. A man cannot traffic with his fellow- 
man, he cannot employ in his business the circulating me- 
dium of trade, and hence relapses into a state of barbarism, 
without a tolerable knowledge of numbers. Natural history 
is needed to guide him in his contact with the earth around 
him. He will not so much as distinguish the leaf that 
yields food and nourishment from that which is a deadly 
poison, without some skill in the elements of botany. 
Geometry must be taught in school. How else can a man 
measure his acres, survey the roads, and understand the 
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many practical uses of the angle, the circle, the sphere ? 
Civil history, what his race has accomplished, socially and 
politically, in the past,—where is the true Man who does 
not know this ? Why, then, should its elements be with- 
held from our children ? Moral philosophy, the principles 
which should guide us in our daily conduct, these also 
imperiously demand a place in our schools? To these 
I may add a knowledge of linear drawing, which aids 
one so much in habits of correct observation, and is, 
moreover, of practical importance in many occupations 
of life ; and, finally, music, a source of refined enjoy- 
ment, and of moral improvement by soothing the spirit 
and elevating the taste, should be taught, to some imper- 
fect extent at least, in our week-day schools. 

It will here be objected that we have placed the stand- 
ard of instruction altogether too high ; that our children 
have not time to pursue these various branches, and that 
few are able to teach them. ‘The standard is, I acknowl- 
edge, high. But is it any higher than is needed to pre- 
pare a child for complete manhood ? Will not he who is 
deficient in an ordinary knowledge of these several 
studies, be just so far deficient in some important quali- 
ties as a Man? 

But is it practicable to give all our children this gen- 
erous education ? I will only ask, in reply, whether our 
country is not able to do as much for the young as any 
foreign nation? Are we willing to sit down in the con- 
clusion that we cannot do what is every year accomplish- 
ed abroad? In Prussia and Germany the poorest child 
that breathes, has the opportunity, in the common schools, 
to learn every individual branch we have above named. 
For the means of executing so liberal a plan of educa- 
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tion, I can only say that our country, with its vast re- 
sources of wealth, and with an industrious and enterprising 
population, such as is nowhere else seen on the glebe, 
should blush to acknowledge, if acknowledge she must, 
that any one of the nations abroad may surpass her in ap- 
propriations for the education of their children. Let 
there be but the ready disposition, and I cannot believe 
we should shrink from a competition in this respect with 
any monarchy on earth. 

But why compare ourselves with foreign lands, and be 
content if we equal them in this important respect? Our 
institutions are based on the great principle of self-gov- 
ernment, not, like theirs, on the doctrine of passive obe- 
dience to some despot or sovereign. But if we are to 
enjoy self-government, a prerequisite to this is self-educa- 
tion, and to this end thorough instruction in childhood. It 
needs but a slight examination of our political institutions, 
to perceive that they depend for their purity and perma- 
nence on the character of the people. A republican 
government is not a gift, which may be bestowed outright 
and indiscriminately upon any community whatever. The 
fate of Greece and Rome, with their imperfect lib- 
erty, and that of Venice, more free, and of the republics 
of South America, has settled forever this question. If 
a people do not understand the genius of their institu- 
tions, they cannot comprehend the true method of sus- 
taining them. 

I might have rested the claims of the young upon the 
highest ground, the demands of their Nature ; for, by a 
law higher than all human enactments, every child is en- 
titled to a thorough education. Cast at his birth among 
those capable of training him aright,—in every civilized 
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community this is certainly true,—every child can de- 
mand of his parents or guardians, or of the state, the 
full and fair cultivation of his whole nature. If he be 
left to grow up ignorant, his intellect torpid as the clod, 
or his morals debased, there is blame somewhere. There 
is a fearful responsibility resting on some head, not less: 
fearful, nor less capable of being proved to be so, than 
would have existed had he been imprisoned when a boy, 
like Caspar Hauser, and suffered there to vegetate, a 
cripple, a thing, and not a man. 

But preéminently, as an heir of Republican Institutions, 
every child in this country is entitled to the best educa- 
tion his parents or guardians, or the community can give 
him. It is not enough that he be initiated in the three 
branches of geography, grammar, and arithmetic. He is 
to be taught the use of these instruments of learning, that 
is the great art of self-instruction. We must acquaint 
our children with the history of the nations of antiquity, 
and also with that of every people of modern times. He 
can hardly be a good citizen and a genuine republican, 
who is ignorant of the annals of his race. His views, 
who knows little beyond the sphere of his personal ob- 
servation, or who has read only the history of his owm 
land, must be contracted, and insufficient for the true 
patriot. 

What, then, shall we say of that child’s character and 
prospects, who is not so much as familiar with the history 
of his own country? Assuredly the deeds of our fathers 
should be the thrice-conned lesson of every pupil in our 
schools. What were the labors and sacrifices of those 
by-gone years ? What were the spirit and character of 
olden times ? Who were the men that laid the founda- 
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tions of this new civil and political world ? If we would 
that their virtues be venerated by all, if we would imitate, 
preserve, and perpetuate all that was noble in their lives, 
we must imbue the minds of our children with a knowl- 
edge of them ; and we must kindle a generous enthusiasm 
to live worthily of this precious inheritance. 

The school-room should teach the science of govern- 
ment. The civil history of the United States of Amer- 
ica, its Constitution, and the mode of administering it, 
the duties of public officers, the nature of office, its qual- 
ifications and responsibilities, should be familiar to every 
child as soon as he can comprehend them, and that re- 
quires comparatively little intelligence in this simple form 
of government. No one should be ignorant of the duties 
of our magistrates, governors, judges, electors, senators, 
representatives, justices of the peace, and jurors. These 
subjects should all be understood ; every station of honor, 
trust or emolument, whether it be a national, state, coun- 
ty, or town office, should be fully comprehended. Do 
you ask why ? 

I answer, these offices are all open to the children, 
and they must one day fill them. Shall they not be pre- 
pared for it? Or, if they never fill any office, they will 
come to the ballot-box and elect others. And is it of 
no importance that they understand the office to be filled, 
and filled, it may be, in this land of majorities, by their 
single vote ? Should not the children be taught something 
of the momentous relations they will sustain to these free 
institutions ? Are we taking proper heed to the founda- 
tion of our civil edifice ? Most of our political efforts, our 
talking and writing, our reading and our scrutinizing con- 
cern the question who shall frame and administer the laws 
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when we should exert our best energies in preparing 
every child to be a legislator, justice, juror, or witness ? 
Let the Republic beware, now in the youth and bloom 
of her being, lest ignorance on these and other vital 
subjects, with consumptive-like power, prey on her life- 
blood. 

Another and the last subject I will specify is, that of 
Moral Science. It seems to be often forgotten in our 
schools, that man has a heart as well as a head, and that 
the education of the intellect is of no value, if unsupport- 
ed by moral culture. But these schools do not train the 
good affections of our nature. How often is the temper 
left unsubdued, the appetites and passions are scarcely at 
all controlled, and the most violent and malignant feelings, 
in some cases, are exercised and increased by the force of 
evil companions. Will you require me to send my child 
to a place where his teacher will do nothing to counteract 
this tremendous evil? The great object of all education 
should be to implant and strengthen good dispositions, 
kindness, love to one another, and devotion to the Author 
of our being. This essential part of instruction is placed 
first on the catalogue of studies in the Prussian system. 
The moral nature is there cultivated with unwearied assi- 
duity in every free school. How long shall it be thus 
neglected in this boasted land of liberal institutions ? How 
jong shall we continue to expose our children in their 
schools to almost inevitable pollution? Can nothing be 
done to stay this flood of bad moral influence ? I, for one, 
will not as yet sit down in a hopeless inaction on this sub- 
ject, and conclude that every child must of necessity be 
made worse by his contact with others. Let us all first 
do our duty as parents, let legislators do their duty, in 
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raising the standard for teachers, let some manual of 
moral instruction be used as commonly as the spelling- 
book, and let every teacher use his utmost efforts to pre- 
vent, by all possible good methods, the contagion of our 
schools. Then, if all fail,—no, all will not fail; as sure 
as there is a God in heaven, and as sure as he made man 
in his image, if we do our whole duty in this matter, that 
image shall no longer be defiled and defaced as it now is, 
in so many of these otherwise invaluable schools. 

But the old objection recurs, How shall we give our 
children time for all these difficult studies ? If they are 
to be thus educated, it will demand the half of their lives 
to accomplish it. We answer, first, and as a practical 
refutation of this latter statement, that the whole catalogue 
of branches taught in the Prussian schools is completed 
between the years of five and fifteen. 

But again, there is an error abroad on this subject. 
Our children very seldom do all in their power at school. 
We do not yet understand, in this country, what progress 
a child can make in learning, when placed in the best pos- 
sible circumstances. Much, may I not say most, of the 
studying in our schools is made irksome to the pupils. 
They do not love the school-room. They do not thirst 
for knowledge. They are not fond of their books. 
They rejoice in the morning, as noon draws nigh ; and 
in the afternoon the glee of the home-bound troop springs 
not from a sense of having learned something new and 
interesting, but they are 


‘‘ The playful children, just let loose from school.’? 


They have been restrained, painfully, and, as I think, 
too often needlessly, restrained. Enough has not been 
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done to make the three passing hours pleasant and wel- 
come. The teacher has not won their affections ; it has 
been all, between him and them, a cold, if not a coercive 
system. Let this state of feeling be changed, let a 
child bring to his lesson a willing and cheerful spirit, and 
he will accomplish in a single hour more than you can 
force upon his mind by a whole day of toil, amid languor, 
disgust, and pain. Take a single illustration. The 
books from which the children, in most of our schools, 
read, consist of dull, dry essays, dissertations, speeches, 
and poems. They are, therefore, naturally irksome to 
the reader. But let us introduce such as are used in 
Prussia, and all this evil would be at once removed. I 
select the titles of a few there read in the common 
schools. ‘*Examples of Virtue, in three volumes.” 
*¢ Kraft, the Modern Plutarch.’’ ‘‘ Lives of moral and 
good-natured Children.’? ‘‘ Examples of Virtue in Ser- 
vants.”? Now these subjects are all suited to the capacity 
of children, and cannot fail to make their reading a most 
agreeable exercise. 

Few are aware of the natural strength of a child’s love 
of knowledge. Let there but be something unknown 
connected with what he now knows, and his curiosity 
will be at once excited by it. Before we understand 
any thing of the uses of knowledge, we thirst to acquire 
it. What a multitude of questions does your child ask 
you every hour in the day. Read to him the first page 
of an interesting story ; how fixed is his eye, how breath- 
less his attention. You cannot punish him more severely 
than by closing the book in the midst of that story. Now 
what better foundation than this could the Author of our 
nature have laid to assist the teacher in his school ? There 
11* 
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is no subject within the whole range of human thought 
which a child does not now, or may not hereafter desire 
to understand. Give him ideas, do not load and oppress 
‘his mind with mere words, teach him some new thing, 
and you may be sure of his attention and his interest, and 
with these his progress shall be like that of the deer on 
the boundless prairie of the West. To our old and dull 
masters, it shall seem as if a miracle had been wrought in 
the child. We need much light on this important secret ; 
we should seek new methods of awakening a permanent 
interest in good books,—in a word, our great duty is to 
implant in every child the germs of self-instruction. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Amid the numerous changes now going forward in 
society, none is more striking than the introduction of 
new modes of government and social influence. Legis- 
lation is more and more addressed to the rational princi- 
ples and the feelings, and less fraught with outward impo- 
sitions and restraints. ‘The discipline in prisons is con- 
ducted by moral, not physical force. The pulpit is 
exchanging its denunciations of wrath and woe for milder 
‘and more persuasive accents. Every where we witness 
appeals to the more refined motives of conduct, instead 
of those coarse, sensual, palpable, considerations formerly 
relied upon and continually reiterated. 

Now, what is the bearing of this aspect of society on 
the great cause of Education? Does it affect at all the 
modes of government in schools ? Is it adapted to incite 
to other processes of discipline than those once univer- 
cally prevalent ? 
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I read in this feature of the age a most solemn lesson 
to parents and teachers. The old methods of restraining 
our children cannot escape the general influences now 
acting on the human mind. The atmosphere of society 
must and will pervade the school-room. We have no 
alternative but to accept these visitations from abroad. 
While legislation is modifying penal codes, and courts of 
justice are cispensing with the grosser penalties of maim- 
ing the person and brutalizing the spirit, and governments 
are, in some instances, even abolishing that ancient terror 
to evil-doers, capital punishment, while the men of this 
generation are subjected to more lenient modes of influ- 
ence, it cannot be that our children shall still be ruled 
with a rod of iron. Parents will not punish the body for 
the sins of the soul so universally as they once did. The 
mild tone of moral suasion, which is heard in society, 
will reach their ear, and will so affect their hearts, that, 
whether the change be for good or evil, they will not in- 
flict on their offspring punishments diametrically at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the times. 

Nor will Teachers be sustained by the public in the 
coarser methods of governing their pupils. A demand 
is heard from many quarters for the entire abolition of 
corporal punishments from the school-room. That de- 
mand must and will receive attention. Violence and 
terror cannot long continue in our places of instruction. 
Though we should desire to retain them, and use our ut- 
most endeavor to prevent the introduction of more refined 
methods of discipline, we cannot succeed. ‘* Old things 
are passing away ; all things,’’—including this moment- 
ous interest,—*‘ are”’ fast ‘* becoming new.”’ 

There are those who contemplate this prospect with 
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alarm. ‘They read, in the removal or suspension of the 
rod, inconceivable calamities to the young. ‘* What is 
to be done ?” it is asked with fear and trembling. *‘ What 
security have we that the school-house will not soon be- 
come a very Pandemonium for its disorder and lawless- 
ness? How can our homes be guarded against insubor- 
dination, disrespect, dissensions, and desolation, if parents 
shall surrender, or even relax, their grasp of the sceptre 
of irresponsible authority ?” 

Weare reminded by this strain of remark of an anecdote 
related of Dr. Holyoke, a former president of Harvard 
College. It was, in his time, the custom of the officers 
to punish the students by a box on the ears. This had 
been done in a case which caused loud complaint. 
Whereupon the faculty concluded to try the experiment 
of suspending, for a year, the punishment by boxing. 
When the president announced this decision in the chap- 
el, it created ‘* no small stir” of joy among the students. 
Observing this demonstration, he instantly added, ‘* but 
mind, boys, it is only for a year.” 

But I do not, myself, regard these changes with duead. 
If parents and teachers will consider their vocation, and 
do their duty, they will find that Providence shall be to 
them better than their fears. There is a substitute for 
the coarser methods of discipline, which is furnished in 
our Inward Nature, and which is sufficient not only to 
supply, but far more than supply, the place which those 
once occupied. We are now to call in the aid of that 
noble principle which is the spring of all power and ex- 
cellence in man,—that principle on which our national 
institutions are founded, and on which the brightest hopes 
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of humanity now rest. I refer to Serr-Govern- 
MENT. 

Is it asked, for what reasons I advocate the superiority 
of this agent over outward and corporal restraints? The 
first answer is, that man is entrusted by his Creator with 
the guidance and control of himself, and the well-being of 
his entire nature, Physical, Intellectual, Social, and Re- 
ligious, is vitally connected with his exercise of this 
power. The individual who is false to himself in this 
respect, is inevitably dwarfed and maimed,—a monster, 
and nota man. He who has relinquished the control of 
any of his inward members, has so far forth fallen from 
his primitive and high estate. While we have only to 
maintain a resolute self-discipline to advance in almost 
any direction thought can devise toward illimitable per- 
fection. 

But when shall the acquisition of this exalted power 
be commenced ? Is it for the hoary-head to set about 
this mighty task ? Or, is the man on passing from mi- 
nority, to leap forth, Minerva-like, in the complete pano- 
ply of a wise self-guidance ? A single word embodies the 
reply. Habit,—habit, a process not of moments, but of 
years, forbids the neglect in childhood of any one of the 
germs of human power. Ifthe dews of morning have 
not been there, the noonday sun shall but scorch the arid 
soil. Delay to age that which youth should have per- 
formed, and as certain as the life-blood is there, the 
crown must fal] from manhood’s brow. 

The young, again, are capable of self-government to a 
degree but yet faintly apprehended. Too long has the 
beautiful period of childhood been tarnished by our rude 
hands. We have seemed, by our intercourse with the 
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child, to regard him as at best but an article of fair mech- 
anism. How much has been done, and how incon- 
siderately too, for him ; how little, and how blindly that 
little, to incite him to do for himself. We allow, nay, 
we command him, to lean helplessly on us, up to the hour 
of his departure from our charge, and then, because his 
untried limbs falter, and he falls, perhaps in the bloom 
of his days, we cast on him the undivided blame. 

The pupil who has been taught by his instructer to 
render only an eye-service in the school-room, who has 
never been, in the slightest of his tasks, trusted to attend, of 
his own prompting, to study, ought not, surely, to receive 
unmeasured reproach for his every remissness. ‘T'ry, 
before you deny or disparage, his capacities ; tempt forth 
his inward energies ; present to him the dignity of a self- 
governed spirit ; show him that you believe he can and 
will control his wrong impulses ; if you fail of the least 
success, then will I yield my position. 

This leads me to speak of the power of Confidence to 
awaken childhood to self-control. I recently heard a 
successful instructer relate an incident illustrative of this 
principle. He was about entering a school in which he 
was told there was one scholar who had conquered nearly 
every teacher who had hitherto attempted to govern him. 
** He overtook me,”’ said he, ‘‘ on the way to the school- 
house, and knowing him by description, I pleasantly ac- 
costed him, introduced myself to him, and talked with 
him freely on a few general topics, and then told him I 
had heard there were some unruly children in the school, 
and expressed a wish that in the intermissions he would 
assist me in keeping such in order. He seemed amazed 
at my manner of address ; this was new treatment from a 
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master ; but he consented to my wishes, and he proved 
through the winter one of my most quiet and studious 
scholars.’”? Was not this course better than blows and 
stripes to subdue a refractory spirit? Such examples 
show most clearly that children are often hardened by 
that which we think essential to their government, while 
what we dare not trust is all-prevailing, when calmly re- 
lied upon. 

The excessive Fear, we may next observe, which is 
caused by severe government, tends to enervate the char- 
acter, and thus disqualify a child, in subsequent years, 
for controlling his own spirit. Cheerfulness is the spring 
of all inward vigor. Without it the soul walks in fetters. 
Who has not seen in children the evils of a gloomy, re- 
luctant obedience. The fact is certainly most striking, 
that austere parental government usually defeats its own 
end. It cannot be questioned that many a profligate 
child has come forth from families ruled by the code of 
despotism. The heart is chilled, the mind is depressed, 
and, by a natural consequence, the whole being, like a 
coiled spring kept in forced tension, rebounds with a ter- 
rific energy, when home is escaped. So in the school- 
room, where there is most outward restraint, and 
fewest appeals to self-direction, there are usually the 
most untractable pupils. Resistance is always awakened 
by severity ; the animal passions are roused, and a spirit 
of retaliation, which is fatal to reformation. 

One objection to corporal punishment, is the difficulty 
of inflicting it in the proper manner and spirit. If it be 
done in anger, as too often occurs, instead of subduing 
the offender, it stimulates him to fresh disobedience. 
He resolves, while suffering beneath the rod, that he will 
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hereafter do his utmost to disturb the school and annoy 
the teacher. What must be the effect of constant blows 
on the head, or seizing the ears, or shaking a child with 
violence ? It can serve only to irritate his feelings, and 
propagate in him that unhallowed temper indulged by his 
master ; and who does not know that those who punish 
with most frequency, uniformly do it in a passion. To 
employ the rod with good effect requires, indeed, a per- 
fection of calmness and an entire self-possession which 
are given to few. 

Children, again, have a remarkable sense of justice. 
The parent or teacher who punishes beyond their deserts, 
is, therefore, an object not of love, but detestation, or a 
base fear. His children become at length infected by 
his unholy temper. How many are thus hardened in 
heart, and prepared in subsequent years to treat others 
as they have themselves been treated. Thus are raised 
up a race who are the bane of society, their moral 
sense being blunted, if not dead, the hopeless victims of 
parental errors. How often has the school-room been 
accessory to this indurating process. A gentleman, in 
1834, visited a school in Manchester, (England.) He 
found one hundred and thirty children present, and the 
room filled with disturbance. ‘The teacher struck his 
desk with a ruler, and exclaimed, ‘‘ T’ll tell you what it 
is, boys, the first one I hear make a noise, I'll call him 
up and kill him.” Seeing the dismay on the countenance 
of his visitor, he added in a low tone, *‘ almost, I will.” 
A profound silence followed for a minute, then came 
whispering, shuffling of feet, &c., as fast as ever. 
‘¢ There,”’ said the master, ‘* you see the brutes ; there’s 
no managing them at all.”” What could be expected but 
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confusion, or at best, a cunning and concealed spirit of 
disorder, under this inhuman discipline. ‘* But would 
you advocate the entire abandonment of every means but 
persuasion ?”” I answer, no; I do not contend that the 
government of children can always be successful without 
corporal punishment ; but I would solemnly entreat pa- 
rent and teacher never to inflict one blow on a child 
which their calmest moments will not sanction. All cor- 
poral penalties should be executed deliberately, with man- 
ifest pain and reluctance, and especially in private. The 
rod used before a school does but create an obstinacy 
and a pride in the sufferer, which neutralize its best in- 
fluences. 

Deuzel remarks that corporal punishments are the first 
and the last to which one should have recourse in educa- 
tion. This is to a great degree true. For very small 
children, being almost entirely creatures of sense, and 
feeling little except bodily pleasure and pain, may some- 
times require these inflictions. So. of the quite advanced 
child, who is capable of moral reasoning, if he continue 
flagrantly to transgress, it discovers either a gross heed- 
lessness, or a positive obstinacy, which demands corporal 
inflictions. From five to twelve years of age, children 
may generally, although not in all cases, be controlled by 
moral means alone. 

A signal advantage of inciting a child to govern himself 
is, that this course tends to cherish in him Self-Respect. 
This quality is a primary requisite for a good character. 
It is the quickener of moral effort, and the guardian of 
integrity. Before any one will put forth his inward en- 
ergies, he must realize their existence, and appreciate 
their value. 
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Self-respect is needed to make us respect others: 
Who are they that honor all men, rich or poor, high or 
low, in the social scale ? They are those who value their 
own nature most highly,—the intelligent and self-culti- 
vated. But does the infliction of brute force on the 
body nurture this spirit? No, it fills the subject of it 
with a sense of degradation and shame. It reduces him, 
in his own estimation, to the rank of a reptile. And the 
more enlightened and refined is the individual so pun- 
ished, the keener is his sense of abasement. Therefore 
is it that, in this age of increased education and growing 
refinement, if we would save the vessel from wreck and 
disaster, we must substitute moral, inward discipline for 
that which lacerates the most delicate sensibilities of the 
soul. 

Self-government has this further recommendation, that 
it is a permanent principle of action. The child who is 
ruled by the rod, will be kept in subjection only while 
that is before him. He will study evasions of duty, and 
count it all gain, if he can do wrong, as he but escape 
detection. He has no conception of a state of feeling, 
in which the right is preferred to the wrong. His high- 
est idea of excellence is to escape the censure of others. 
But is this the purpose of human existence ? No, we 
were designed for a steady, unfaltering adherence to duty. 
It was intended we should take home to our hearts truth, 
beauty, goodness, and love them with an affection over 
which sense and fear shall have no sway. Induce a child 
to cultivate the principle in question, make him feel that 
it is a privilege to control himself, and you implant with- 
in him an abiding power. The teacher who so trains his 
pupils will leave his school-room, when occasion requires, 
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with perfect composure. For he knows that though his 
person be absent, his spirit is always regarded as there. 
Self-respect, self-control, a sense of honor and duty, 
are stationed there ; and they are cherubims that keep 
the garden secure, and repel the intrusions of idleness 
and disorder. 

The principle we advocate stands in contrast with 
another, whose true character is not yet fully understood 
by teachers and parents. I allude to Imitation. We 
are continually reminded of the value of parental exam- 
ple ; and it is thought apparently by some, that if the 
outward conduct of their superiors be exemplary and dis- 
creet, the children will imbibe every virtue they profess. 
Hence they are pointed to each particular good act, and 
exhorted to imitate it. ‘‘ If father does thus, or mother 
thus ; if he or she is generous, temperate, or pious, for 
this reason the son and daughter should be.”? Now, to 
leave the matter here, to instil no higher principle of 
action, what is it but to destroy in a child the self-form- 
ing spirit? It by no means follows that patience is so 
great a virtue in the daughter as in her mother ; or that 
anger is equally sinful in the father and son. Their tem- 
peraments may differ ; and their temptations cannot be 
precisely alike. We should teach a child, therefore, to 
catch the general spirit of a good example, but never say 
to him, *‘ Do this or that, merely because I do it.” 

Nature has no perfect copies. Of the millions of 
spires of grass, not one is a fac simile of any other on 
the earth. The material man is a pattern of originality. 
No two human beings have the same identical features 
and expression of countenance. Why, then, attempt to 
force two minds into one dull mould? No, teach your 
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child to be himself, and no other. If you encourage him 
to copy you, if you laud the action, apart from its spirit 
and motive, you tempt him, all unskilled as he is, and 
partial toward you as he is, to strike from your press the 
errors, no less than the beauties, of its typography. Self- 
observation, self-direction, make these the Alpha and 
Omega of his discipline, the ultimate object of all your 
intercourse with him. 

The age requires us to give special heed, in the edus 
cation of the young, to Self-government. Our country is 
in danger from the fearful want of this virtue. There is 
abroad a disorganizing spirit, a want of subordination, and 
a proneness to popular violence, which: may be traced to 
our neglect of inward restraints. This Republic is based 
on the mightiest energies of our nature, those connected 
with self-government. If its institutions endure and 
prosper, it will be because the people rule their own 
spirits. ‘The decay of this power will be the saddest 
token of their decline, and will presage their ultimate 
ruin. 

‘¢ Tet there be as little restraint as possible on the in- 
dividual,” is the demand of those who elect our legisla- 
tors. Let there be as great restraint as possible, we 
would add, laid by the individual on himself. With- 
out this, our statute-books will be a nullity,—dead laws 
to govern a dead people. Without this, our written 
constitutions will be but blank parchment. They who 
do not bear in their own bosom a living code, cannot 
be effectually restrained by any outward document. 
Without self-control, our military forces will prove a 
vain trust; for who is the soldier summoned to defend 
our dwellings and our lives from the midnight mob? 
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He is a citizen, like ourselves. And if the command of 
Omnipotence has not been heard in his own breast ; if 
conscience does not bear rule within him, our presidents 
and governors may order him to the scene of peril, as 
they will ; their mandates will be uttered to the dashing 
waters. Education must make this the burden of her 
labors. If we would have the nation well ruled, the 
man must rule himself. If the man is to be self-gov- 
erned, woe to us if this work be not commenced and 
carried steadily forward in the child. 






































LECTURE V. 


ON THE 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY 
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TEACHERS. 





BY WILLIAM H. WOOD. 





Tue work of education is the most important charge 
committed to man’s trust. ‘To you, Gentlemen of the 
Institute, who have maturely considered the subject, this 
statement will doubtless appear an indisputable truth ; 
and yet it is a truth which is far from being universally 
admitted. The reason of this may be found in the fact, 
that very few entertain correct views as to what educa- 
tion is. So limited are the views generally entertained 
on this subject, that the word education, when presented 
to the mind, calls up no other ideas than the elements of 
knowledge, in which our children are instructed in the 
school-room and at the seminary. With the mass of our 
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people, education is instruction,—instruction addressed 
to the intellect, —a conveyance of knowledge to the mind. 
With these views, they acknowledge the importance of 
education, and are warmly attached to our common 
school system, which is the means of dispensing to all 
the elements of knowledge, and of diffusing life and en- 
ergy into all our population. Yet when they hear one 
discoursing in glowing eloquence upon the blessings 
which education can impart, they listen with skepticism, 
for they see not those blessings flowing from the system 
of education which they have in view, the effects of 
which they see and experience. ‘They cannot fail to 
see, that the education of the school has comparatively 
little direct influence in forming the character of the 
child. It ina measure developes his intellect, it gives 
him the instruments for the acquisition of knowledge, and 
there its influence for good generally stops. Before, 
therefore, that interest can be awakened in the commu- 
nity, which the importance of the subject demands,— 
what education is,—its nature,—the end it has in view,— 
the results which it promises to effect, must be made to 
stand out in bold relief before the people, that they may 
view it in all its proportions. 

Look at the infant as it comes from the hands of its 
Maker. Although so feeble, and distinguished from the 
lower orders of animals only by its greater helplessness, 
there are in connection with that little form the germs of 
immortal powers. Its position is one of the deepest in- 
terest. As it stands thus upon the threshold of its 
being, cast your mind forward, and as you number its 
years mark out its destiny. Shall that little body, that 
harp of a thousand strings, formed by its Creator with 
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such curious and exquisite workmanship, fulful the end 
which its Creator intended, be always kept in tune, its 
every vibration giving joy and delight to its possessor ? 
Shall that form be clothed with the strength and dignity 
of an Apollo, or with the grace and beauty of a Venus 
de Medicis ? Shall glowing health mantle the cheek and 
course through all the veins, conveying life and energy to 
every function, and giving only happiness to the inhabi- 
tant within ? 

Or shall the body be only a lurking place for disease 
in all its Protean forms,—the dimmed eye, the pallid 
cheek, the heaving breast, marking the progress of 
that destroyer who never leaves his victim, but “ tracks 
him on through every avenue of life?’ Shall those 
nerves thrill with anguish,—shall those limbs writhe in 
agony ? 

Or, leaving the casket, look at the gem which it con- 
tains. Consider the intellectual powers. Shall those 
powers be developed in their just proportions ? Shall 
the treasures of science lie open to their view? Shall 
they be able ‘‘to glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven,” and pierce into the secrets of nature? Shall 
they be able to trace the labyrinths of thought and give 
laws to the mind, trace effects to causes, and usurp 
dominion over the powers of nature ? Shall reason dive 
into the depths of the earth to explore its hidden recesses, 
or mount up into the heavens, “‘ amid the starry dance,” 
and weigh the planets in a balance, and give laws to all 
their movements,—or, continuing still onward in its 
flight, pass beyond the confines of our own “ starry fir- 
mament,”’ and take ‘‘ the gauge and dimensions” of other 
firmaments in the far off regions of space ? 
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Or, on the other hand, shall the intellectual faculties of 
the child be so feebly developed, that beyond his native 
vale he shall never look, ‘‘ but think the visual line that 
girts him round the world’s extreme.” Shall the light 
of intellect burn so dimly, as to shed little light upon the 
rugged pathway of life, and extend not a ray to light up 
the darkness of the tomb ? 

But turn your eyes once more upon the child, and 
consider its moral nature. It is from this point of view, 
that we are able to see more clearly the vast interests 
connected with its present position. There are in the 
child the germs of those immortal energies, which, if de- 
veloped, shall make their possessor, while on earth, a fit 
co-worker with angels on their missions of mercy. Shall 
the higher sentiments of the soul reign supreme ? Shall 
conscience be faithful and eagle-eyed, to trace out with 
unvarying precision the exact boundary between right and 
wrong ? And shall it have strength to make all the rebel 
passions yield a ready submission to its commands, and 
cower and quail beneath its frown? Shall Benevolence 
unlock all the finer feelings of the soul, ‘*‘ and go abroad 
with foot as silent as the starry dew,”’ on errands of kind- 
ness,—embracing the whole human race within the circle 
of its sympathies ? Shall ‘* Hope spread its gay wing 
over the future,”’ giving confidence to every earthly effort, 
and, as an element of faith, bringing ‘‘ eternal prospects 
home”? Shall Ideality go forth in pursuit of the beau- 
tiful, with eager eye searching out beauty and grace in all 
the movements, forms, and colorings of nature? Shall 
purity of motive, firmness of resolve, integrity of pur- 
pose reign throughout the soul, causing it to withstand 
alike the allurements of prosperity and the shocks of ad- 
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versity, lending a deaf ear to the syren voice of pleasure 
that would entice from the path of rectitude, and standing 
unmoved amid ghe ravings of passion and the insolence of 
pride and power ? 

But although there are these nobler powers in the soul 
of the child, whose aspirations are high and holy, and 
tend to an alliance with heaven, there are other pow- 
ers, the lower propensities, which are earthly, and may 
become ‘‘ sensual, devilish.” Entirely selfish in their 
nature, intent only on present gratification, they will be 
always clamorous for indulgence. If suffered to gain the 
supremacy, as they may do, they have a mighty energy, 
and they will bind the soul in adamantine chains. To all 
the evils incident to such a result, the unconscious infant 
is exposed. Shall youthful follies cast a shade of sadness 
over the sunny face of childhood? Shall the cares and 
anxieties of riper years contract the open brow of youth ? 
Shall sensuality cast its spell over the mind ? Shall un- 
holy ambition fire the soul ? Shall passion flush the cheek 
and cause the blood to boil ? Shall hate and dark re- 
venge meditate over real or fancied wrongs, and devise 
injury towards a brother? Shall despair settle on the 
mind, and shall the gnawings of remorse give an earnest 
of the worm that never dies ? 

But we must not confine our thoughts within life’s nar- 
row boundary. ‘The infant has commenced an undying 
existence. Its home is not here ; and we are taught to 
believe that its future state is dependant upon the char- 
acter formed in this. It is fit for heaven now, and seems 
as if lent to earth awhile as an emblem of purity, inno- 
cence, humility, and faith. Shall these Christian virtues 
remain as a crown of righteousness, when infancy and 
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childhood shall ripen into manhood, these graces contin- 
ually expanding until transplanted to bloom in paradise ? 
Or shall the influences of earth drag down the soul 
from its high estate, and chain it to the car of sin and 
death ? 

Placed in this world with such vast interests at stake, 
with so much good to be attained and so much evil to be 
avoided, the infant’s destiny is determined by the result- 
ant of two forces, the inherent energy of its own innate 
embryo powers and the influence of external circum- 
stances, developing, modifying, and restraining the action 
of those powers,—the world within, the world without. 
The former are the gi.s of nature ; not bestowed arbitra- 
rily, but in accordance with the laws of hereditary de- 
scent. The latter are under the control of man. Here 
is the peculiar province of education. It is her duty to 
marshal all the influences placed under her control, the 
influences of habit, example, instruction, persuasion, 
kindness, love, and bringing them to bear upon the innate 
faculties of the child, quicken into life the beautiful and 
the excellent, and check the growth of the evil and the 
deformed. 

Could we ascertain the original native tendencies of 
the mind, the comparative strength of the several fac- 
ulties, and also foresee the external circumstances under 
which they would be developed, we could calculate with 
the precision of an algebraic formula the destiny of the 
child,—for chance has no place in the economy of Provi- 
dence, and nature’s laws are constant and universal. 
But the former of these elements in the problem we can 
never know, until phrenology, mesmerism, or kindred 
sciences, shall shed more light upon the subject. Yet 
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so great is the influence of the latter, that, with that ele- 
ment alone, we could not fail to approximate very nearly 
to a correct result. Indeed, whatever may be the native 
tendencies of the mind, they will never ‘be developed 
without the influences of education. The acorn remains 
‘an acorn still, until the rain and the warmth and light of 
the sun quicken it into life. What the sun and rain are 
to the acorn, education is to the human soul. It creates 
not, but unfolds, expands, and beautifies. 

We see, therefore, something of the importance of 
education. Its work is to assist in the creation of man, 
——to develope all his physical, intellectual, and moral 
powers, and make him * perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing.” But more importance must be attached to the 
developement of some of his powers than of others. It 
is important that the body have health and vigor: it is 
more important that the intellect be improved and en- 
lightened. The intellect of the individual may be en- 
dowed with all knowledge, and have angelic powers ; 
still if depravity reign over the moral nature, he will be 
nought but archangel ruined. Better is it for the indi- 
vidual, better for society, that the light of intellect se 
dimly burn that ‘‘even the name his mother called him 
by, he scarce remember,”’ rather than have that soaring 
genius that ‘‘stoops to touch the loftiest thought, and 
proudly stoops as though it scarce deserves his verse,” 
and still be forced in gloomy sorrow to exclaim, ‘* My 
soul is dark.” 

It is easy, therefore, to see from the considerations 
already adduced, that moral education, although so much 
neglected, is of paramount importance. But its impor- 
tance is seen from another view of the subject. What- 
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ever may be the cause, whether it be owing to the origi- 
nal constitution of the mind, or to external circumstances, 
certain it is, that it is easy to fall into evil, it is difficult 
to follow the good. ‘‘ Easy is the descent to Avernus.” 
But to return, ‘* This is the difficulty, this is the toil.’ 
The lower propensities, having their stimulants constantly 
around them, spring up spontaneously, and grow with 
rank luxuriance. The higher sentiments seem rather 
like exotics, and require to be cultivated with a careful 
hand. The moral and spiritual exist in the mind, but 
require care and skill to draw them forth. Why should 
this care and skill be wanting ? Why leave to chance and 
accident the formation of the moral character, upon which 
so much depends? Besides, every thing depends upor 
the first few years of childhood. 


*« The clay is moist and soft, now, now make haste, 
And form the vessel, for the wheel tarns fast.’” 


Impressions are now easily made, and the soul, like 
the Dauguerreotype-plate, will receive the impression of 
whatever is presented before it. The character is fast 
forming. It will not long remain in a transition state. 
Habits will soon become fixed ; and ‘‘ can the Ethiopian 
change his skin ?” 

Here are vast responsibilities imposed upon society. 
The unconscious infant knows nothing of the evils to 
which he is exposed, nothing of the good that is attain- 
able. Entirely dependent, he is entrusted to other hands. 
‘T'o whom intrusted ? Upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility ? 

In the first instance upon parents. ‘To them this heir 
of immortality has been entrusted, to be trained up for 
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happiness and heaven. This responsibility the parents 
can no more throw off than they can the relation of parent 
and child. A mother’s influence, who can tell? A 
mother’s consequent responsibility, who can weigh ? Her 
hand is first to sweep the chords of that harp, ‘* whose 
tones remain forever in the strings.” She is to give the 
first direction to those immortal powers ; and that the 
first influences which are to fall upon the mind may come 
from a fountain of love and kindness, God has, with 
that infinite wisdom and benevolence which mark all his 
works, implanted in the mother’s breast that warm, gush- 
ing affection for the child, which makes every sacrifice a 
pleasure, and leaves self to be forgotten. If that foun- 
tain were never obstructed, or its streams rendered im- 
pure, if this affection always acted in connection with the 
higher sentiments and the intellect, who can tell how 
great its influence ; as it speaks from the countenance, 
that first of objects upon which the infant looks,—as it 
falls in soothing tones of kindness from that voice, whose 
melody is first heard. A mother’s influence, although 
but feebly appreciated, is still universally acknowledged. 
After the tomb of the father of his country, on what 
earthly spot would an American feel like bowing down 
in homage, if not before that monument which bears the 
simple inscription, ‘* To Mary, the Mother of Washing- 
ton” ? Not because she was the mother of Washington, 
but because she was such a mother. We honor and re- 
vere her name because we can trace the greatness of the 
man to the influences under which the child was reared. 
Had America more such mothers, our country might re- 
joice in more such Washingtons. Did females know 
their own power,—the’influence which they can exert in 
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‘forming the character of the individual, and thus in mould- 


ing the destiny of our country, they would not think their 
present sphere of action so limited as to wish for its ex- 
tension ; or endeavor to pass beyond it, and enter on the 
more boisterous scenes of life, and thus lose half their 
power, by losing all their loveliness. That there are 
those who, leaving the throne of the affections, are seek- 
ing for stations of more power, can only be explained on 
the same principle by which we explain the fact, that, 
aspirmg after more power the angels fell. If angels, sur- 
rounded by the influences of heaven, could thus err, what 
can we expect more of those who are surrounded by the 
influences of earth ? 

The responsibility of parents is not assumed. It de- 
volves upon them ; and they are obliged to meet it as 
well as they may ; and sad it is, that so few are qualified 
to carry out the purposes of the trust. But not so with 
the teacher. With him it is voluntarily assumed. He 
says to the parent, ‘‘ Intrust your treasure to my care, 
I will watch over it. I will assist you in its training and 
instruction.”” If, holding out such promises, a teacher 
is false to his trust, either through neglect or want of 
skill in his employment, what terms of rebuke are too 
severe to impose upon him. If you intrust your cause 
to the hands of an unfaithful advocate, your property and 
reputation may be lost. But they can be regained. If 
you intrust your child to an unskilful physician, his health 
or life perchance may be the forfeit. But death is not 
the greatest of evils. Many a parent would deem it joy 
to lay a child in the tomb, compared with seeing him 
with ruined character,—a slave to passion and sensual 
indulgence, and stained with crime,—a burden to his 
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friends and to society. To the teacher, the parent in- 
trusts what is of more value than silver and gold, health 
or reputation,—the formation of character. And how 
many parents are brought to weep over a beloved child, 
with reputation lost and ruined prospects, whom with 
high hopes, yet not without anxious fears, they had in- 
trusted, with prayers and tears, to the school or to the 
seminary ;—and this, because the teacher, through neglect 
or the want of suitable qualifications to perform the duties 
which he had voluntarily assumed, chose thus to sport 
with the happiness of those who had confided their dear- 
est interests 10 his hands. 

But the responsibility of the teacher is no less in rela- 
tion to those children who know not a mother’s smile or 
a father’s care. If a child is deprived of parental edu- 
cation,—if a father’s arm of protection is not thrown 
around him,— if in sickness and sorrow he may not pillow 
his head upon a mother’s breast, the teacher should en- 
deavor, in some small degree, to supply the want. Take 
such a child of sorrow and neglect by the hand, unamia- 
ble and repelling though he be in character and in man- 
ners. Perhaps he has been exposed to the buffets and 
frowns of an unfeeling world, until all the finer feelings of 
the soul have withered away, and the coarser and harsher 
feelings only are brought into exercise. The lower 
feelings are gaining the ascendancy ; bad habits are be- 
coming fixed; and vice and consequent wretchedness are 
fast following in their track. What nobler work is com- 
mitted to man, than to rescue that child from the preci- 
pice, on the brink of which he now hangs ? Many oppor- 
tunities of this kind present themselves to the teacher. 
Force and harshness are generally resolved to break down 
13* 
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and subdue such a spirit :—thus applying a homeeopathic 
principle of treatment, not in the smallness of the dose 
administered, but the principle that what would excite the 
disease in a state of health, will remove it when already 
existing. But however successful such a mode of treat- 
ment may be in diseases of the body, it has been suffi- 
ciently tested by experiment to show that it is not a safe 
way of adininistering to a mind diseased. What the law, 
with all its penalties, could never do, the exhibition of 
love can accomplish. Perhaps the first beams of kind- 
ness and dove which you may shed upon such a soul, 
may awaken a feeling of gratitude in the bosom of some 
** little Oliver,” which shall more than repay you for all 
your care. To befriend the friendless, to soothe the 
sorrows of the neglected and the erring, to instil in- 
struction into the minds of the ignorant,—this is the 
teacher’s duty ; and, in so doing, he is imitating the ex- 
ample of him who was the ‘friend of publicans and 
sinners.”’ 

The responsibilities which they incur to society are 
not the least of those which teachers incur, when they 
assuine the offices of instruction. 

One more experiment in self-government is now mak- 
ing in this country. It has for a time been successful ; 
and some seem to consider that the problem is solved, 
that man is capable of self-government :—because our 
government has existed for so many years, and has carried 
forward this country to such a state of prosperity. There 
are on the other hand those, who, like Cassandra the 
prophetess, are always prophecying evil concerning the 
‘permanency of our institutions. 

But what our fate shall be, depends upon the educa- 
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tion which our people shall receive ; for it requires not 
the prophetic ken of the ill-fated lady of Troy to foresee, 
that as our people become more and more impatient of 
the restraints of law, unless the bonds which moral and 
religious education throw over the mind are strengthened, 
our destiny may be written as briefly as was that of the 
country of Priam ;—* fuit Ilium.”’ In proportion as you 
remove the external restraints upon the mind, you must 
strengthen the internal. He who is a law unto himself, 
who is under the control of the higher sentiments and in- 
tellect, needs no external restraint. Law is not made 
for him. On the contrary, he who is a slave to his own 
passions, must have those passions enslaved by external 
force. He must be placed under a two-fold bondage. 
With us law cannot control the people, for the people 
control the lew. It must ever be yielding and flexible to 
conform to the popular will. Our only hope, therefore, 
is in the intelligence and moral rectitude of the mass of 
the people ; and education is the engine put into our 
hands to form the character to our will. Society with 
us has been compared to a partnership, into which every 
man, whatever be his character, on arriving at the age of 
twenty-one, must be admitted to the full enjoyment of all 
its rights and privileges. But yet man, instead of spring- 
ing into life, like Minerva, with all his powers developed 
and character fixed, has been sent by his Creator into the 
world with character unformed, that the plastic hand of 
education might mould and fashion him at will, to qualify 
him for the partnership into which he is to enter. So- 
ciety must receive him, but they may make him what 
they wish before his reception. 

Education has, therefore, ever been considered the 
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stability of our institutions. Hence the care which gov- 
ment has extended to schools and colleges,—and hence 
the common school system of New England. 

But too much dependence has been placed upon mere 
instruction, without moral education as a preparative for 
self-government. ‘There is a radical difference between 
knowing the right, and feeling a disposition to pursue it. 
In the language of Brougham, ‘‘ Knowledge is power, in 
whatever way itis used. But whether that power shall 
be available to virtue, depends upon the kind of educa- 
tion which has been given. If a people be educated 
without any regard to moral instruction, it is only putting 
instruments into their hands which they have every mo- 
tive to misuse.”” Knowledge is not the antagonist of 
vice ; it may become its hand-maid. If the power which 
knowledge confers is placed in the hands of the people, 
the disposition to use it rightly should accompany it. It 
would seem that a very partial acquaintance with the phi- 
losophy of mind would lead one to conclude, that knowl- 
edge alone can never make a good citizen ; and all history 
confirms such a conclusion. Intellect may shine as 
brightly in a Catiline as in a Brutus,—in a Napoleon as in a 
Washington. Hence society, in making provision for the 
education of the intellect alone, does only half its duty. 
The power which this education confers may be turned 
against society,—and it will be little consolation to reflect 
that 


«¢ She nursed the pinion that impelled the steel.’’ 


So thought our fathers, when they penned the statutes 
making the following requisitions upon teachers, even 
now in our statute-book, although probably unknown to 
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a large majority of our teachers. ‘‘It shall be the duty 
of all preceptors and teachers of academies, and all 
other instructers of youth, to exert their best endeavors 
to impress on the minds of children and youth, com- 
mitted to their care and instruction, the principles of 
piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth, love to their 
country, humanity, and universal benevolence, sobriety, 
industry, and frugality, chastity, moderation, and temper- 
ance, and those other virtues, which are the ornament of 
human society, and the basis upon which our republican 
constitution is founded ; and it shall be the duty of such 
instructers to endeavor to lead their pupils, as their ages 
and capacities will admit, into a clear understanding of 
the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues to preserve 
and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the 
blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their future hap- 
piness, and also to point out to them the evil tendency of 
the opposite vices.” 

Either these requisitions are very much disregarded, 
or our teachers are very unsuccessful in their efforts to 
impress upon the minds of their pupils the virtues so 
strongly recommended. While in all our schools the 
pupils, with more or less rapidity, at length acquire the 
common rudiments of knowledge that are there taught, it 
is almost as certain that, at the same schools their morals 
are impaired ;—or, at least, such is the moral atmosphere 
around them, that it is with anxious solicitude that many 
parents intrust their children to the tuition of the public 
schoo]. But these are the nurseries which the State has 
provided for the training of her children. To their care 
the child is intrusted to be qualified to enter the partner- 
ship of society. 
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These are the responsibilities which society imposes 
upon her teachers. She demands that they do their 
duty. The interests of a nation are confided to them. 
If a parent’s happiness, if the welfare of the individual 
impose responsibilities, how much more the welfare of a 
nation,—a nation, too, which we in our pride consider as 
the pole-star of freedom. 

It is not so much knowledge on moral and religious 
subjects that is needed, as the formation of habits of vir- 
tue, by moral training. The pupil in one of our schools, 
mentioned by a late English tourist, as an evidence of the 
imperfect manner in which our children are taught, who, 
upon being asked, ‘‘ In what state was man left after the 
fall ?”’—-replied, ‘‘ In the state of Vermont,” might, after 
all, have been better qualified to fulfil his duties in society 
than many a youth, upon whose memory has been im- 
pressed the whole of the catechism, even to the jots and 
titles. Knowledge can be attained at any period, but 
without early moral training, habits of virtue and correct 
principles can scarcely be attained in after life. Even 
savage nations understand the influence of early training. 
It is by early training that those traits of character are de- 
veloped that distinguish the American Indian. It was 
by early and long-continued training, that, that love of 
country and contempt of danger was formed, that was 
manifested by that Spartan band, 


*¢ Who whilome did await, 
A willing doom in bleak Thermopyle’s sepulchral straits,’’—. 


acting out the spirit of that inscription which afterwards 
marked the place,—‘‘ Traveller, proclaim at Lacedemon 
that here we lie, in obedience to her laws,” 
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If the young savage can be taught to endure the most 
excruciating torture, without uttering a complaint ; if a 
Spartan mother could train her child to such habits of 
fortitude, as to suffer a painful death, rather than divulge 
the secret of his guilt ; what may we not hope will be ac- 
complished in training our children in all those virtues 
which adorn a state, when education is rightly understood, 
and those engaged in its offices act up to the high vo- 
cation to which they are called ? 

We not unfrequently meet with those who, having 
once commenced the business of teaching, have abandon- 
ed it;—because, they say, it does not give sufficient 
scope for the exercise of their powers of mind ;—so nar- 
row is the sphere in which they are obliged to act, that 
the employment seems to contract and crainp the ener- 
gies of the mind. 

One who makes the business of teaching a mere me- 
chanical routine of duty, engaged in no higher duty than 
to hear the child recite through the spelling-book from 
‘*¢ A to abomination,” and then turn back and begin again ; 
who considers, with Mr. Squeers, that the children are 
his natural enemies, and feels as if arrayed in hostility 
against them, ‘‘ himself against a host,”’—such a one has 
reason to suspect that his mind has already become so 
much contracted, that it is very doubtful whether a 
change of employment will prove a remedy. The won- 
der is, that in his shrewdness, his suspicions have not 
been aroused before. A teacher who should enter on 
his duties with no higher views as to the nature of his 
employment, might well suspect there was a strong 
tendency to contraction, before he engaged in the work 
of education. 
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But to the teacher who looks at this subject with the 
eye of a philosopher, who observes its moral aspects, 
who sees how intimately connected with the happiness of 
the individual and the welfare of society is education, 
what an unbounded field for the exercise of the highest 
intellectual and moral powers, is presented. If he hesi- 
tate to enter the field, it is not because he fears that his 
transcendant powers will be enfeebled by the employ- 
ment. His fear arises from a view of the greatness of 
the work, and a sense of his own inability. He hesitates 
to incur so great responsibilities. He perceives that if 
any occupation in life has dignity and importance attached 
to it, this is one. If his profession is an important one, 
who heals the diseases which flesh is heir to, much more 
is his, who can prevent them. If his profession is impor- 
tant, who redresses the injuries of the injured, and pleads 
the cause of the oppressed, much more is his who shall aid 
in forming the character of the community, so that injury 
and oppression shall not exist. If his is a station of re- 
sponsibility, who is placed upon the ‘‘ watchtowers of 
Zion,” to preach repentance to the people, and to call 
back the sinful and erring to the path of rectitude, is his 
less whose duty it is to guard the child from the stains 
of earth, and prevent his feet from ever going astray ? 

The sculptor, after long years of patient study of his 
art, commences a work which be hopes will wreath his 
brows with unfading laurels. In the chambers of his im- 
agination he forms an ideal, which he undertakes to pre- 
sent to the world. He takes the marble from the quarry. 
Day by day he plies the instruments of his art. Gradu- 
ally the mass assumes form and beauty ;—until, after 
years of toil, the ideal which existed in his mind becomes 
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real,—the statue stands forth for the admiration of the 
world, and his name is entered on the rolls of fame. 

Is his a work of less dignity, who fashions and forms 
the man, than his who chisels out the marble representa- 
tive ? The marble will crumble, but the teacher’s work 
will remain. He will leave his impress upon the mind 
which time will not efface. If he be true to himself and 
to the world, he shall receive honor of men, and his work 
will pass in review before Him who hath power to say, 
‘¢ Well done, good and faithful servant.’’ 









































TEACHER’S DAILY PREPARATION. 


[The following communication was placed in the hands of the 
President of the Institute, and by him referred to that body, to be 
disposed of accoriling to their pleasure. At their direction, it was 
read by the President, with comments, and afterwards, by a vote of 
the Institute, referred to the Censors for publication, if it should be 
thought best, together with the comments. Most of these which are 
remembered, are subjoined in the form of notes. ] 


Mr. PresipeEnt, 

A late German work, entitled ‘‘ A Guide for Teach- 
ers,’’ contains some remarks upon the culture of teachers, 
which seem particularly appropriate to this occasion. 
They were evidently written in a society where Normal 
schools were not established, but the principles are the 
same, whether carried out by private meetings of teach- 
ers for mutual improvement, or by the more efficient 
mode of training under the guidance of experienced per- 
sons, according to the plan of Normal schools, properly 
so called. Many persons think the power to teach, a 
gift of nature, which will find its own sphere in spite of all 
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obstacles, and which does not need and will not grow by 
cultivation. The following is one section of many ex- 
cellent counsels given by the German writer to all those 
who are preparing themselves for the office of teacher. 


‘** Accustom yourselves to the most minute and critical 
preparation upon the subject in hand, not merely ina 
general way, but by the examination and study of every 
paragraph of your text-book.* 

** Never teach with a book in hand.} 

‘* Record carefully the remarks and additions which you 
find occasion to make while teaching, after having pre- 
viously prepared the lesson in the best manner of which 
you are capable. 





* This is a most important direction. It is only by observing this 
that the teacher can be so fully possessed of his subject as to be sure 
that he comprehends it in all its bearings, and so familiar with it as to 
be able to bring it home to the mind of the learner, 

t This is no less essential. A teacher who is obliged to keep the 
book in his hand, cannot watch the countenance of the pupil, to ascer- 
tain whether he understands and is interested in what is communi- 
cated. The object of the teacher should be to find access to the mind 
of his pupil;—to bring his own mind in contact, as it were, with his 
pupil’s. How can he do this while his whole attention is given to a 
book ? 

t Whilst teaching a subject for the first time, after such full prepa- 
ration as is supposed above, and while still under the influence of the 
excitement produced by novelty and recent acquisition, observations 
will often occur to us of more value to our pupils than the very text 
which suggested them. These it would be always well to record at 
the time they occur, or as soon after as possible. They will not be 
sure to present themselves a second time; or, if they do, they will 
come without that vivacity of original conception, which is so impor- 
tant to awaken strongly the interest of the learner. 

Preparation in the art of teaching ought to be considered essential 
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*¢ When you have made yourself master of the regular 
text-book, study other writings and criticisms which han- 
dle the same subject ; also, all works, pedagogic, didactic, 
methodical, logical, psychological, artistic, &c., that are 
adapted to mature a teacher to higher developement. 

‘¢ ‘These counsels spring out of the thought that the fruit- 
ful activity of the teacher in school chiefly depends upon 
his accurate acquaintance with his subjects, upon their 
gradual and unceasing unfolding to his mind, and espe- 
cially upon his clear consciousness of and insight into 
their relations. For this reason we require of him, first 
of all, that he make himself perfectly acquainted with 





to every instructer. Books or essays on this subject, containing the 
mature experience of a teacher, are almost indispensable to a beginner 
in the art, and will usually he found of value even to the veteran 
teacher. If one would teach history, for example, successfully, he 
must naturally desire to know, and he ought to know, what methods 
have been found best adapted to this end, by those who have been 
the most successful teachers. Otherwise he will hardly avoid wast- 
ing much of his own time and that of his pupils. Books upon the art 
of reasoning, upon the philosophy of mind, upon taste, and upon rhet- 
oric, however unsuitable they may be for children, at the age at which 
they are often put into their hands, are important aids to the teacher. 

His first object should be to make himself a perfect master of the 
text-book he uses. Oftentimes, he willbe able to dono more. Todo 
less, is to be unprepared to teach. But every teacher who aspires to 
excellence, should do more. He should not be satisfied to teach 
Colburn or Davies, but he should teach arithmetic; and, to that end, 
he should study the science of numbers in all the authors to which he 
can find access. He will thus obtain a complete command of his sub- 
ject, and will be able to present it in every point of view which will 
be likely to fit the capacity of the pupil. Whoever will pursue this 
course, will find every branch of instruction clothed with an interest 
which is constantly new. 


14* 
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each subject before commencing his instructions. On 
this account I recommend the use of a printed text-book. 
Ido it in consideration of the situation of beginners, and, 
indeed, of most teachers, who, if not always, yet for the 
most part, want time to prepare their own text-books and 
course of instruction. ‘The supposition is to be made, 
that printed text-books have a greater worth and advan- 
tage than the unripe productions of a beginner. ‘To de- 
liver a course of instruction in any one department, cor- 
responding to moderate, yet only just demands, is no easy 
task. Only the most dexterous and profound teachers 
are equal to it. I therefore advise a beginner not to 
plan out his own course at first. The capacity for it is 
necessarily wanting to him. It can only spring out of 
experience. 

‘¢ But neither should he bind himself, life-long or slavish- 
ly, to the text-book. Only in the beginning does he need 
to follow it strictly. The so called selection of the best 
out of all the known, usually destroys all unity and steadi- 
ness of mind. It is far better to follow a one-sided plan, 
than to work with no plan, or to allow one’s self to be 
ruled by the supposed momentary wants of the scholars, 
or by one’s own caprice, as is sometimes done. I have 
known young teachers who have tried this selection of the 
best out of all the known. Generally speaking, nothing 
comes of it. I therefore lay much stress upon the above 
counsel. 

‘Tt will easily be perceived that the best text-book, 
when taken for the ground-work, seldom answers for all 
purposes, or, in all single parts, suits the case either of in- 
dividual children or of a school. Such a universal course 
has not been given, and never will be given. Every 
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author goes upon certain presumptions, determined con- 
ceptions, arising out of the outward relations of the 
schools and teachers for whom he writes; he himself 
belongs to the present time, pregnant with new and ever 
unfolding treasures ; and every single man has, as an in- 
dividual, his peculiarities. How can it be expected that a 
guide should ever be written, suitable for all cases, and 
that would require no change, no improvement ? Such a 
demand would be unjust. No book can take the place 
of the mind of the teacher ; therefore every pedagogic 
author makes the requisition, for the use of his books, that 
they shall be used with a thoughtful mind, and he is wil- 
ling to admit of alterations, be they omissions or new 
arrangements, additions, or amplifications, called for by 
the circumstances of individual relations, in which a 
teacher finds himself with his scholars. ‘To enable him 
to do this, even gradually, there must be conscientious 
preparation of each particular lesson as it stands, attentive 
consideration of the scholars’ minds during instruction and 
recitation, and a particular registering of one’s experience. 
By these means he arrives at last at such a ripeness that 
he can either do without the text-book, or prepare one of 
his own. 

“¢ In order that he may give this undivided attention to 
the scholar, during instruction, I insist upon it that he shall 
have no text-book in his hand at the time. The real in- 
struction-book, the fountain from which the pupil draws, 
must be the thinking mind of the teacher, who, with in- 
dependent sovereignty of the subject matter, gives to 

each particular scholar what he especially needs,—to one 
milk, to another meat. The teacher must, to speak fig- 
uratively, understand the art of cooking. The material 
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out of which the food is to be prepared is the same, and 
is delivered to him. But the preparation of it, accord- 
ing to the actual appetites and powers of digestion of his 
scholars, is his own affair ; no one can do it for him. 

*¢ A good text-book gives the hints, but the peculiar 
adaptations are not even supposed, and still less found 
abundant. If the teacher has not a certain independence 
of it, a free and gay unfolding of the subject is not to be 
thought of. If he depend upon the book, as upon a stay, 
an unfettered mind is rendered purely impossible. There 
can be no attention to what is passing in the minds around 
him, no comparison of the natural unfolding of the mind 
with the plan of the course he is pursuing, therefore no 
opportunity of improving either. Let our two hints, then, 
be remembered ; Ist, after perfect acquaintance with the 
adopted text-book, study other works upon the same 
subject; and 2d, consult the record of one’s own 
thoughts and experiences, by which one may introduce 
and hold fast a continuous improvement in a knowledge 
of different methods, and skill in their application. 

‘* When a teacher is perfectly familiar with a certain 
text-book, he needs no longer prepare each separate 
lesson ; but the necessity of amplification of views and 
of the refreshment of his own mind, never ceases. The 
latter need increases much with years, and we regret to 
acknowledge how many teachers lose their original zeal, 
and at last, perhaps, fall asleep entirely. There are 
many causes of this evil. It lies in the nature of stirring 
minds to fix with distinguished zeal upon those subjects, 
and also to teach them with ardor, which they have not 
yet quite penetrated. But as soon as they are satisfac- 
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torily investigated, their interest in them abates, and their 
zeal cools. ‘The charm of novelty has vanished, and the 
love of inquiry has received its reward. When the zeal 
of a young teacher is upheld, therefore, by the pleasure 
of penetrating a subject upon which he is not quite satis- 
fied, and not by love for teaching, chiefly, we may surely 
expect that this zeal will gradually cool. The true, un- 
dying zeal of a teacher must be grounded in love for his 
occupation, and interest in the developement of childhood, 
so that it will be more or less indifferent to him what he 
teaches. He wishes to teach ; it is his joy, his delight, 
his calling. 

‘* But in order to interest and refresh the mind con- 
tinuously,—for what strong man has not felt the need of 
amplification of views and refreshment of spirit after the 
eternal recurrence of the same subjects, and the life-long 
occupation with one and the same thing ?—let him con- 
stantly study the writings of other men upon the subject, 
aswell as the workings of the fresh minds under his 
charge. His refreshment of mind is not to be found in 
the newness of the material ; it must be sought in the 
variety of views upon it, and in the manifold ways of 
handling and treating it. It ever characterizes the culti- 
vated teacher, that he understands how to handle a sub- 
ject in various ways, and herein lies the advantage of the 
public school over private education, that it teaches one 
to consider the same subject on many sides ; indeed, in 
its adaptation to the peculiarities of each of the assembled 
minds. 

‘¢ The essence of culture lies far more in the gener- 
ality and universality of views than in the mass of knowl- 
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edge.* The teacher should, therefore, study other 
works beside those on the art of teaching. Of peculiar 
influence upon a teacher’s culture is the most accurate 
possible knowledge of psychology and logic. For psy- 
chology or anthropology is the ground science of the 
teacher’s art. Logic unveils to the seeker principles 
of reasoning and the dependence of the different depart- 
ments of knowledge on each other, the unfolding of 
which is the chief work of the teacher. We mean not 
an outward comprehension of abstract forms and formulas, 
found in many hard compendiums of logic, but a living, 
animated comprehension of the forms of the thinking mind, 
and a living perception of the functions of the knowing 
mind, in all special manifestations of its activity. If the 
teacher unites in such a manner the thorough scrutiny of 
single departments of instruction, with the study of uni- 
versal works, he arrives at last at the desired ripeness of 
culture, both in general and in particular.” 





* The above principle will surely not be so understood, or misun- 
derstood, as to be interpreted that the essence of culture lies in the 
knowledge of laws and rules,—in short, of abstractions, without the 
knowledge of the single, direct, and concrete. That would be a piti- 
ful mistake. For the first reposes upon the last, the former sweeps, 
without the latter, into empty, hollow space. First comes the knowl- 
edge of the single and special; only thereby shall man not remain 
stationary, but rise into the universal and moral lying with it, recog- 
nize the universal in the particular, and then learn to deduce it from 
all things. — Vole by the Author. 


[Several observations which were made during the reading of this 
paper, and which were thought to be rendered necessary by the ob- 
scurity of the paper when heard, would doubtless be considered 
superfluous by the attentive reader; ag they were a repetition or am- 
plifica tion of the ideas of the German author. } 











